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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE reports of the Reparation Commission’s expert 
committees, published on Wednesday, carry the 
interminable controversy into a new phase. The 

McKenna Report, as might be expected, has little more 
than a negative value, for its estimate of the amount of 
German capital abroad ranges between two figures so 
widely removed as 5,700,000,000 and 7,800,000,000 gold 
marks, and the general conclusion reached is that that 
sum, or any part of it, will be brought back to Germany 
only when investment in Germany becomes once more 
worth while. The Dawes Report is a document of a very 
different character. Its outstanding feature is a barely 
disguised condemnation of the French occupation of the 
Ruhr. Not once or twice, but again and again, in dif- 
ferent passages in the report, do the experts insist that 
their whole scheme will be abortive unless the full 
economic sovereignty of Germany in every part of her 
dominions is restored. If that change is effected forth- 
with, the experts’ scheme can be put into operation 
forthwith. If not, then all the dates given must be 
readjusted, since the results contemplated will begin to 
accrue only from the moment when Germany becomes 
economically mistress in her own house. Impressed by 
the importance of that economic independence, the 
experts have declined to consider any suggestion for 
general Allied control of German finances. Control of 
certain specified revenues there will be under the scheme, 
and provision is made for the appointment, in addition, 
of Allied nationals as Commissioner of the Bank of 
Issue, Commissioner of Railways, Agent for Reparation 
Payments, and Trustee for Railway and Industrial 
Bonds. That is a formidable cohort of officials to plant 
in the heart of Germany’s economic life, but it is less, at 
any rate, than she has often had reason to fear. 
* * . 

As regards payment, no charge is to fall on the Ger- 
man Budget for the first two years; but moderate pay- 
ments are to be made, mainly from the proceeds of a 
foreign loan, and partly from interest on bonds and the 
sale of shares in the German railways, which are to be 


converted into a joint-stock company. From 1928-9 
onwards, the Budget revenues are expected to contribute 
1,250 million gold marks (£624 millions), and a further 
1,250 million gold marks is to be obtained from interest 
on the railway shares, industrial debentures, and a 
transport tax. As security for the former sum, certain 
specific revenues, i.e., the Customs, beer, tobacco, 
alcohol, and sugar taxes, are to be assigned and placed 
under an Allied controller, any surplus yield from these 
sources over and above the sum required being returned 
year by year to the German Government. The proposal 
for the creation of a first charge on German industrial 
concerns has been suggested often enough, by Germans 
ag well as Allies, nor is there anything new in the recom- 
mendation that the railways of Germany should be 
unified and made to serve as source for Reparation pay- 
ments. Whether the estimates made of the yield from 
this and other proposals are reasonably near the mark 
nothing but actual experience—if ever we get so far as 
actual experience—can show. But the experts have 
sought to provide for the possibility that the scale of 
payments may prove excessive by a very interesting 
stipulation. The German payments are to be made in 
gold marks, and these are to be converted into foreign 
currencies ‘‘ only to the extent that the foreign exchange 
market may permit.’’ In so far as it does not permit, 
the payments are to accumulate in Germany up to a 
limit of five milliard gold marks, whereupon the pay- 
ments are to be reduced to the sums which can be 
remitted without damaging the exchange. Moreover— 
a most important and welcome proviso—the payments 
in all years are to L. inclusive, 7.e., are to cover costs of 
the Armies of Occupation, all Peace Treaty charges, and 
the service of the foreign loan, as well as Reparations. 
. * * 

The Reparation Commission will no doubt take its 
time to decide on its policy in so vital a matter, though 
its deliberations should be shortened by the Committee’s 
emphatic declaration that the scheme is an indivisible 
whole, and that it is futile to spend time deciding 
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whether to accept this chapter and reject that. The 
matter of most immediate interest is the effect of the 
whole thing on the so-called M.I.C.U.M. agreements, 
which fall due for renewal or cancellation at this 


moment. France, of course, is pressing for renewal, but. 


renewal on anything like the present terms would be 
fatal to the industries involved, and after the publica- 
tion of the Dawes Report it is incredible that M. Poin- 
caré should give any support to the French industrials 
if they try, as they well may, to force the matter to an 
issue. Provision is made in the Dawes Report for 
deliveries in kind, and it may be possible to argue that 
the M.I.C.U.M. agreements can be got between its four 
corners, but the manifest intention of the report is that 
all Reparation negotiations shall be conducted direct 
with the German Government, and special deals between 
French and German industrials have no place in the 
scheme. A temporary prolongation of the existing 
agreements, pending a decision on the Dawes proposals, 
seems likely. As to the attitude of the French Premier 
himself on the whole question, it can only be observed 
that his recent reference to the possibility of France’s 
changing the character of the pledges she demanded 
suggested a fairly accurate advance knowledge of the 


Committee’s strictures regarding economic occupation. 
* * ” 


The Government’s Evictions Bill was defeated on 
its second reading, and Mr. E. D. Simon’s Bill now 
holds the field. A week’s discussion of evictions seems 
to have confused everyone thoroughly. Members of 
Parliament were confused as to the intentions of the 


Government. The Speaker was confused as to the tech- . 


nical significance of the vote. Most remarkable of all, 
the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,’’ usually the most reliable 
and enlightened of organs, has exhibited utter confusion 
as to what the whole controversy was about. On three 
successive days, in its leading articles, it extolled Mr. 
Simon’s Bill on the ground that it prevented the eviction 
of tenants who fail to pay their rents owing to unemploy- 
ment, subject to the ‘‘ greater hardship ’’ formula. Mr. 
Simon’s Bill, of course, does nothing of the kind. On 
the other hand, this, and no more than this, was 
what Mr. Wheatley’s Clause I. in its original form (duly 
condemned by the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’) proposed 
to do. It is an extraordinary phenomenon that the 
‘* Manchester Guardian ’”’ should not only have made 
so gross an error on the chief political issue of the 
moment, but have persisted in it without correction for 
three days. The confusion in the public mind which 
this indicates must be wellnigh beyond straightening out. 
* * 


The root of the confusion is that the Government 
has so handled the matter as to mix together four dis- 
tinct problems, which call for treatment on entirely 
different lines. These are (1) the evictions arising out 
of the Rent Restriction Act of last year; (2) the 
adequacy of unemployment relief; (3) the relations 
between national and local finance; (4) the special 
conflict on the Clyde between landlord and tenant, 
approximating in its methods to industrial warfare. 
Mr. Simon’s Bill deals adequately with the first of these 
problems, and it is rightly confined to that. Non- 
payment of rent ought to be a ground for eviction. 
If unemployed men do not receive adequate relief to 
enable them to pay their rents, it is the scale of relief 
that should be put right, and this should be done directly 
and not be mixed up with the relations of landlord and 
tenant. In fact, there is no evidence to suggest that, 
outside the Clyde area, evictions for non-payment of 
rent are at all common; or that unemployment relief 
is generally on too low a scale. The relations between 


central and local finance have long wanted overhauling. 


But this question is not materially affected by the 
acceptance of the view that relief for unemployment 
should be enough to cover rents; since in the vaat 
majority of cases this view is already acted on, and 
since any additional local burden under this head will, 
as the Prime Minister quite pertinently pointed out, be 
fully offset by the relief to the rates which the pro- 
posed increase in the Unemployment Insurance benefits 
will entail. The Prime Minister was, therefore, in our 
opinion entirely right in opposing the idea of an ad hoc 
grant from the Exchequer in connection with legisla- 
tion about landlords and tenants. But it was the Gov- 
ernment who first confused these two quite alien 


matters. 
* * * 


The Clyde evictions constitute an entirely peculiar 
problem. They are the outcome of the long drawn-out 
conflict, taking the form of organized no-rent strikes, 
which has been waged over the Kerr v. Bride decision 
in 1922, and the clause in the Government’s measure of 
last year which reversed that decision with retrospective 
effect. As the result of that conflict, many tenants are 
faced with heavy arrears of rent which they are now 
quite unable to meet, while the landlords, having received 
no rent for months past, are declining to pay their rates. 
The problem has no essential connection with unemploy- 
ment, though, of course, it is more difficult for the 
unemployed than for the employed tenant to meet the 
landlord sufficiently to stay his hand. But it is arrears 
of rent, resulting from a refusal to pay on principle, 
rather than inability to meet the current rent that is the 
root of the trouble. The problem is an exceedingly awk- 
ward one to handle. - It calls in the first instance for 
negotiations analogous to those employed to settle 
industrial disputes, since an abandonment of no-rent 
strikes for the future is obviously an essential condition 
of a settlement. These negotiations the Scottish Board 
of Health is about to undertake. Nothing is to be 
gained meanwhile by mixing up this purely local dispute 
with a Bill of national application. 

* * 

On Tuesday one of the two Unemployment Insur- 
ance Bills now before the House of Commons was read 
a second time. It is a short and non-controversial 
measure, which extends the maximum number of weeks 
for which benefit may be paid in the current year from 
twenty-six to forty-one. A much more important Bill, 
however, is to follow it. This Bill increases the rate 
of benefit from 15s. to 18s. in the case of men, and 
from 12s. to 15s. in that of women, and the allowance 
for each dependent child from 1s. to 2s. It also brings 
within the insurance scheme boys and girls between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen, who are employed in an 
insured trade. The present minimum age for insurance 
is sixteen. The existing law enables the Minister of 
Labour to require unemployed persons to attend a 
course of training as one of the conditions of benefit, 
and the new Bill gives him power to contribute to the 
cost of such courses out of the unemployment fund. 
When the fund became free from debt the proportionate 
contribution from the Exchequer was to have been 
reduced to one third of the total contribution from 
employers and employed. The Bill provides that it 
shall remain at one-half. Apart from the reduction 
in the age of insurance, which we think of doubtful 
wisdom, the measure is an excellent one, and should 
receive general support. The increase in the rate of 
benefit will have an appreciable effect in diminishing 
the number of people who have to seek supplementary 
aid from the Poor Law, without being at all excessive. 
The insurance fund can easily stand the increased 
charges, even with unemployment as high as it is now. 
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The Government’s decision not to extend the life of 
the moribund portion of the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act is a very welcome one. On August 19th all the 
Orders imposing duties on the ground of the depreciation 
of foreign currencies, together with the provisions in the 
Act on which they are based, will lapse, and in the 
meantime no action is to be taken on the report recom- 
meading duties on imported lace and embroidery. This 
decision will stiffen Conservative hostility to the Govern- 
ment, for the Safeguarding of Industries Act is now the 
Protectionists’ ewe lamb, and they have hoped for its 
growth under their tender care. We may expect, there- 
fore, more determined efforts from the official Opposition 
to unseat the Government before the fatal day arrives. 
In that case, the Government will become more than ever 
dependent on vigilant and unremitting Liberal support ; 
and it remains to be seen whether, in view of the treat- 
ment Labour persists in meting out to Liberalism both 
in the House and in the constituencies, that support will 
be forthcoming in sufficient quantity to save it. 

* * * 

It is impossible to attach serious importance to the 
Italian elections. They resulted, of course, in a sweep- 
ing victory for Fascismo, and they could have resulted 
in nothing else. The new electoral law made that 
inevitable. Of open intimidation there appears to have 
been little or none, except in some districts in the South. 
The castor-oil days are over. But the intimidation of 
the past has done its work. At the same time, it has 
to be recognized that Fascismo may have, and no doubt 
has, commended itself to many electors by its results. 
Whatever the constitutional basis of his authority, 
Signor Mussolini has undoubtedly infused a new spirit 
into Italy, and the average man in Italy, as elsewhere, 
is more ready to be governed (so long as the government 
is not below a certain standard) than he is to govern. 
What is really surprising is that Fascismo, with every- 
thing in its favour, has not done better. In the indus- 
trial North, where the Fascisti were expected to carry 
all before them, the Opposition parties, though too 
hopelessly divided to secure electoral success, outvoted 
the Mussolini candidates in city after city. In Milan, 
Turin, and Genoa the Fascists were in a minority, and 
in Lombardy as a whole they polled roughly 144,000 
votes against 234,000 given to their opponents. 

* * * 


For some time past the South African Government 
have held their own with difficulty against the 
Naticnalist-Labour combination, and following another 
unsuccessful by-election, General Smuts has decided on 
a dissolution. The invitation to the Prince of Wales has 
accordingly been postponed until after the elections in 
June. The result of the elections is extremely doubtful. 
A few months ago the alliance between the Nationalist 
aul Labour Parties seemed likely to break down through 
the refusal of the Nationalists to abandon Republican 
propaganda. These difficulties appear to have been 
smoothed over, on the understanding that separation is 
not an immediate issue, and it is significant that General 
Hertzog was at pains to express the desire of all parties 
that the Prince’s visit should take place in the near 
future. At the same time, Nationalists and Labour 
appear to have little in common beyond their dislike of 
General Smuts, and a victory at the polls might put their 
alliance to a severe test. The British Empire and the 
world can ill afford to lose the services of so outstanding 


and liberal-minded a statesman as General Smuts. 
* * * 


The Bill for ratification of the Lausanne Treaty has 
received its second reading after a somewhat acrimonious 
debate, which, however, was marked by a certain sense 
of unreality. The Treaty in itself had few admirers, 


though the majority of the House were inclined to 
regard it as the best that could have been obtained in 
the very unfavourable circumstances ; but it was obvious 
that a refusal to ratify would involve reopening the 
negotiations in circumstances more unfavourable still, 
a course no one was really prepared to take. Meanwhile, 
a curious situation has arisen through the Canadian 
Government’s refusal to recommend ratification. Inas- 
much as Canada was offered and declined separate repre- 
sentation at Lausanne, this attitude is difficult to under- 
stand. It is clear that, in the circumstances, Lord 
Curzon and Sir Horace Rumbold were acting as represen- 
tatives of the Empire asa whole. Their signatures were 
of course, subject to ratification, but the Canadian 
Government were kept fully informed of the course of 
negotiations, and the Treaty, as signed, had been in their 
hands for three months before the Imperial Conference, 
at which they appear to have made no protest against 
its provisions. 
* . . 

There are signs of growing dissatisfaction in Parlia- 
ment at the continued imprisonment of German political 
prisoners from the Ruhr and Rhineland by the French 
and Belgian authorities. A number of Members have 
called attention to the matter by questions in the House 
of Commons, and Mr. Asquith has asked the Prime 
Minister for information on the position. In spite of the 
cessation of organized passive resistance, the French have 
refused to grant a general amnesty, and insist on keep- 
ing these living pledges in their control, notwithstanding 
the widespread bitterness to which this gives rise. Out 
of some 1,600 prisoners, a number have been condemned 
for acts of sabotage, and others for simple refusal, under 
the instructions of their own Government, to carry out 
French orders. Peculiarly hard is the position of those 
prisoners, over seventy in number, who have been 
removed to the French penal establishments in the Island 
of St. Martin-de-Ré and at Loos-lés-Lille, and to a 
similar prison in Belgium. No treaty provision warrants 
such a transfer, which must add materially to the penalty 
suffered, as many of the prisoners know no French. 
Quite recently, following upon the condemnation for 
espionage of a French officer by the German Court in 
Leipzig, the French have arrested and imprisoned the 
Oberburgermeister of Dortmund and two other German 
officials, as an act of reprisal. 

* * * 

Our Irish Correspondent writes: ‘‘ The Budget 
figures recently circulated have received little attention, 
owing in part to the prevailing political excitement, but 
also perhaps in part to the fact that the manner in 
which the statement is rendered makes it hardly intelli- 
gible to the public. In fact, at least one well-known 
publicist has already made an error of some three and 
a-half millions in attempting to explain it. It is a pity 
that a new Government, having a free hand in these 
matters, should sink at once into all the obscurantism 
which has grown up in the past round the British 
Treasury. It is the more unfortunate because the British 
Treasury have at least the excuse of knowing how to do 
the thing properly, which our people have not. How- 
ever, as far as it is possible to understand them, the 
figures are encouraging. They hold out a promise that 
at the end of the present financial year (on April Ist, 
1925) we shall have discharged our liabilities of a non- 
recurrent nature—such as compensation claims, pen- 
sions, and excessive military expenditure—and with a 
National Debt of not more than, at the outside, £20 
millions, shall be able to make our Budget balance. If 
so, there is a good time coming—but meanwhile unem- 
ployment and business stagnation increase, and hope 
deferred is making many hearts sick.”’ 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR GREAT BRITAIN. 


HAT is the economic outlook for Great Britain 
\ \ / in the next generation? Can we assume that 
the Great War and its aftermath form only 
a brief interlude in the pageant of modern progress, that 
soon a steady increase in the national wealth will drop 
once more into our lap, and that all that we have to do 
is to see that it is dealt out more fairly than it was in 
the nineteenth century, and used with more wisdom to 
promote the development of the higher faculties of man? 
Or are the pessimists right in thinking that our fortunes 
have passed their zenith, and that the aspirations for 
a new social order, flying in the face of the fact of a 
stagnant or declining national income, will sap the 
springs of enterprise and precipitate our decay? Or is 
the truth rather that our fate is in our own hands; that 
our environment is less favourable than it was fifty years 
ago, but still offers immense opportunities if we know 
how to make use of them; that we can have renewed 
progress, provided we do not take it for granted, but 
bestir ourselves to secure it—provided we are willing to 
do two difficult things, to face hard facts, and to act 
upon new ideas? 

These are far from being idle or merely speculative 
questions. We are compelled to form some working 
assumption with regard to them; and the assumption 
that we make cannot but influence our attitude towards 
important issues of practical policy. The repeated refer- 
ences to the relations between “ sheltered ’’ and “ unshel- 
tered ’’ industries, and to the precariousness of our 


export trade, which have run like an undercurrent - 


through Mr. Baldwin’s recent speeches, show how deeply 
the mind of the late Prime Minister is exercised by this 
problem; and his diagnosis of it was, beyond doubt, 
largely responsible for the~- Protectionist campaign. 
More than five years have now elapsed since the Armis- 
tice; the post-war world is taking shape; the trend of 
development in many directions has become manifest. 
The time has thus come when it is appropriate to make 
a serious and systematic attempt to envisage the problem 
of Britain’s industrial future. Mr. Lloyd George states 
his view of the situation in the letter which follows ; and 
we hope in succeeding issues to lay the views of other 
eminent men before our readers. 

What are the grounds for uneasiness and the 
grounds for optimism? Mr. Lloyd George calls attention 
to the decline in our real national income. In a recent 
calculation, published by the London and Cambridge 
Economic Service, Professor Bowley has estimated that 
our aggregate national production in 1923 was only about 
87 per cent. of what it wasin 1913. The ‘‘ Economist ’’ 
criticizes this calculation and gives reasons for thinking 
that the figure should be at least 95 per cent., adding 
that, as production is now on a higher level than it was. 
last. year, we are probably producing in the aggregate as 
much as we did before the war. In this we think the 
‘“‘ Economist ’’ is right; but this means only that our 
aggregate production has reached the pre-war level ; and 
our aggregate production has tp supply the needs of an 
appreciably larger population. Meanwhile, we are 
endeavouring to maintain a higher standard of living; 
and there is no more certain proposition than that a 
steady improvement in the standard of life is dependent 
on an increase in the productivity per head of the 
community. 

This, however, is not enough to justify pessimism. 
Our low volume of production is largely due to our heavy 
unemployed percentage. If all our labour-power were 
employed, our productivity would not compare unfavour- 








ably with pre-war standards. Indeed, despite vague 
impressions to the contrary, it seems probable, taking 
industry as a whole, that the diminished output resulting 
from a shorter working week has been largely made good 
by improved organization or by greater intensity of 
effort. The fundamental trouble is that our labour- 
power is not fully employed. Thus the whole problem 
really turns on the future prospects of employment. If 
the present unemployment is due to causes that will soon 
disappear, there is nothing else that need make us un- 
easy. If, on the other hand, the unemployment, which 
explains the low production, is in turn due to the attempt 
to maintain a higher standard of life than our level of 
production enables us to afford, we may be entrapped 
in a vicious circle from which it will be difficult to break. 

A survey of the causes of unemployment affords at 
once considerable grounds for optimism. The Armistice 
found us with our labour-power largely drained away 
from industries like building, and concentrated unduly 
in those useful for munitions. The process of readjust- 
ment would have taken time to effect, and would have 
involved considerable unemployment, under the most 
favourable conditions. As it; happened, the difficulties 
were greatly aggravated by the pursuit, until a few months 
ago, of a policy of monetary deflation. To this factor, as 
our readers know, we attach great importance. It has 
now been removed, and we regard the recent improve- 
ment in trade as the direct outcome of its removal, which 
has not yet had time to produce its full effect. Under this 
head, indeed, we can fairly hope to improve upon pre- 
war conditions. It is within our grasp, by a wise mone- 
tary policy, to eliminate much of the waste of productive 
power that used to arise from the periodic fluctuations 
of trade. 

But how much of the present unemployment can we 
attribute to such remediable causes? Here the condition 
of the export industries gives cause for doubt. As Mr. 
Lloyd George points out, the volume of our exports is 
only about 75 per cent. of what it was before the war; 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that unemployment 
should be most acute in the industries that depend on 
exports. The decline in foreign trade is undoubtedly 
largely due to the political and economic chaos in Europe. 
We may hope that conditions in this respect will tend 
slowly to improve; but, as Mr. Lloyd George suggests, if 
we have to wait for our own recovery on the resettlement 
of Europe, we are likely to wait for very many years. 

Nor is that all. The prices that we are charging 
for our exports are materially higher, in relation to the 
value of money, than they were before the war. 
Whereas the prices of the goods we import, and the 
prices of materials generally, are little more than 50 per 
cent. above pre-war, and the cost of living is up by 
78 per cent., the prices of the goods we export are up 
by over 90 per cent. May not this in some degree 
account for the diminution in their volume? May it 
not be that we are selling so much less because we are 
charging more? If so, it is assuredly not because the 
workers in the export trades are insisting on excessive 
wages. On the contrary, the contrast between their 
conditions and those of the workers in the “ sheltered ”’ 
occupations is one of the striking anomalies of the indus- 
trial situation. Many factors, none of them reassuring, 
combine to explain the paradox: the fact just men- 
tioned of the high wages in the ‘‘ sheltered ’’ occupations, 
which swell the costs in the export trades, high rates and 
taxes, the scarcity of raw material in the case of cotton, 
and an ominous increase in the real cost of raising coal. 
Whatever the explanation, the fact remains. We are 
charging more for our exports, although the position of 
the workers engaged in making them has become so 
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unfavourable as compared with others as to constitute 
one of the most formidable sources of unrest. 

How high then can we place our hopes? Can we 
look in the early future for a revival of foreign trade on 
so large a scale as to restore our exports to their pre-war 
volume, not only without a reduction in the prices we 
charge for them, but at prices sufficiently increased to 
enable wages in the export trades to be levelled up to 
those prevailing elsewhere? We can discern on the inter- 
national horizon no favourable signs adequate to warrant 
so immense a supposition. 

We do not conclude that Britain is doomed to a 
prolonged period of trade stagnation. We conclude that 
it is necessary to revise some of our ideas. It is true 
that a large volume of exports is essential to us, in order 
to purchase the food and other imports we require. It is 
not true that our industrial activity is linked to our 


exports in some immutable ratio, and that an expansion 
of the former is dependent on an expansion of the latter. 
Nothing could be more desirable than a big recovery in 
our export trade; but we must prepare ourselves, if 
need be, to get on without it. We therefore welcome 
Mr. Lloyd George’s plea tha: we should pay more atten- 
tion than we have done to the development of our 
national resources. We agree with him that this field 
offers immense opportunities, which we have hardly 
begun to envisage, by grasping which we might supply 
an immediate stimulus to every branch of industry and 
achieve a permanent enhancement of our productive 
power. Some of these opportunities we hope to discuss in 
later issues. Meanwhile, we invite the attention of our 
readers, and of all serious students of public affairs, to 
the broad problem raised by Mr. Lloyd George as a 
matter of fundamental and even urgent national 
importance. 


THE STATESMAN’S TASK. 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S VIEW.* 


Sir,—The Minister of Health in his speech this week 
on his Evictions Bill said he took a grave view of the 
prospects of British industry. He foretold a prolonged 
period of abnormal unemployment. Is his forecast a 
convenient burst of pessimism useful to fortify a case for 
a bad Bill, or is it based on the irrefragable facts of the 
world situation ? 

I have taken Mr. Wheatley’s view of the industrial 
outlook for some years. When the depression came at 
the end of 1920 most traders looked forward to a short 
period of depression to be followed by an unexampled 
boom, and most of them laid their plans accordingly. 
They argued from the need of the world for goods it was 
too busy to produce during the war, and also for the com- 
modities required to repair the devastation of war. . The 
gloomiest prophet I encountered at that date gave the 
depression an extreme limit of two years. His comrades 
laughed at him as a croaker. It has already lasted three 
and a half years, and the figures of the registered unem- 
ployed are still over 1,000,000. 

There is an improvement in the monthly trade 
returns, and the numbers of the unemployed are at 
present diminishing. But would any prudent man 
hazard his fortune on an assumption that normal con- 
ditions will return within the next five years? I am not 
speaking of temporary spurts, but of a restoration of 
firm and steady prosperity. 

Let us take some of the factors that govern produc- 
tion and demand to-day :— 

(i) It is only just over five years ago since the 
last guns ceased firing in a war of concentrated 
destruction such as the world has never seen. It 
cost the belligerent nations over £50,000,000,000 ; 
either by death or mutilation Europe was deprived 
of at least 25 millions of its best wealth-producers ; 
and the whole of the delicate and complicated 
machinery of international trade was shattered. 
War conditions did not terminate when the various 
armistices were signed, nor even when the Peace 
Treaties had been concluded and ratified. Vast 
territories which before the war contributed to the 








* Copyright in U.S.A. by the United Press Associations. 


material wealth of the Continent were for years 
after the war, and to a large extent still are, 
paralyzed by revolution, civil war, pestilence, and 
famine. A state of veiled war has disturbed and 
dislocated the industries of Central Europe up to 
this hour, and even now the prospect of appease- 
ment is by no means assured. 

(ii) As a result of these events, the producing 
and purchasing power of the majority of the popu- 
lation of Europe has considerably diminished. It 
will take some time, with the best will in the world, 
to restore real peace conditions and to re-establish 
currencies. The whole situation is bristling with 
susceptibilities, suspicions, and apprehensions; and 
even if all the nations concerned were wisely led— 
and some of them certainly are not—it will take 
many consultations and conferences before Europe 
is tranquillized. 

(iii) The producing capacity of labour seems to 
have temporarily deteriorated throughout Europe. 
The reason is partly attributable to the removal of 
so many men in the prime of life from the factories 
and workshops by the slaughter of war, ‘partly (in 
Central Europe especially) to the physical deteriora- 
tion due to under-feeding, partly to the reduction 
in hours of labour, and partly to psychological 
causes which I need not enter into now. The pro- 
duction of wealth in this country has appreciably 
diminished since 1914. 

(iv) This country depends more than any other 
country in the world upon trade with populations 
outside its own borders, and if our customers, or 
those who deal with our customers, are too poor to 
buy, we cannot sell. Even to-day, when trade is 
showing a distinct improvement, our exports are 
only about 75 per cent. of what they were before 
the war. . 

(v) Our population is up 2 millions as com- 
pared with the first year of the war; so that our 
trade ought to have grown at least 5 per cent. com- 
pared with the pre-war period in order to put us in 
the same position as we were in then. 

(vi) Sir Josiah Stamp’s figures show that the 
national income is down by a very considerable 
percentage as compared with the pre-war period. 
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The purchasing capacity of our own population has 
to that extent decreased. 

(vii) All the manufacturing nations of the 
world have been feverishly engaged since the war in 
developing and improving their equipment. This is 
partly due to the fact that the war revealed defici- 
encies, and partly also due to the shortage of labour 
caused by the war in these countries. It is due also 
to the exigencies of the exchange. Countries which 
were largely dependent upon our manufactures 
before the war have been forced to develop indus- 
tries of their own in order to supply essential goods 
which they had formerly bought from us. = 

(viii) The same thing applies to shipping. 
Before the war we carried very nearly half the 
international trade of the world. Since the war 
other nations have built or developed formidable 
mercantile fleets of their own. The proportion of 
tonnage carried by us has thus seriously decreased. 

When peaceable conditions finally arrive and 
currencies are stabilized we shall be face to face 
with the trade rivalries of nations which have 
perfected their machinery whilst they were engaged 
in wiping all their debts—national, municipal, and 
industrial—off the slate. We shall be lumbering 
along to the encounter with them in the market 
places of the earth weighed down by enormous debts 
which have appreciated in their value since the war. 


For these reasons, among others, I view the 
immediate future of British trade with considerable 
misgivings. The present process of slow improvement 


may and probably will continue, and ultimately we shall ~ 


reach the point at which the depleted reservoir of wealth 
will again not only fill up to the brim but to overflowing. 
But I fear that happy day is some time off, and I urge 
that earnest consideration should be given to the 
problems of the meanwhile. ‘ 

A far-seeing manufacturer utilizes periods of slack- 
ness to repair his machinery, to re-equip his workshop, 
and generally to put his factory in order, so that when 
prosperity comes he will be in as good a position as his 
keenest competitor to take advantage of the boom. I 
suggest that the nation ought to follow that wise example, 
and that this is the time to do so. Let us overhaul our 
national equipment in all directions—men and material 
—so as to be ready, when the moment arrives, to meet 
any rivals on equal or better terms in the markets of the 
world. No man who has examined the use now being 
made of our national resources can believe that we are 
making the best of them. In power—in our transport 
arrangements—in the use we make of our soil and of the 
minerals underneath it—in the organization of our 
industries—in the use of our capital—in the possibilities 
of development at home or in the Empire across the 
seas, and, above all, in the use we make of our fine 
manhood, we are not taking full advantage of the assets 
at our command. Capital and labour are alike strangled 
by vested prejudices and traditions. Both are capable 
of producing infinitely more wealth for the benefit of 
the community than they are now creating. It is of no 
avail to spend time on distribution if production lags 
behind the common need. The best means of achieving 
production seems to be the most urgent task of our 
industrial and political leaders at this hour. 

Yours very truly, 


D. Lioyp GEORGE. 


THE EXPERTS’ REPORTS. 
I. THE DAWES REPORT. 


By J. M. KEYNES. 


HIS Report seeks to attain three prime objects: 
to restore the economic integrity of Germany ; 
to secure a breathing-space of peace and quiet; 
and to combine the possibility of large payments by 
Germany hereafter, if, when the time comes, she is able 
to make them, with full protection for Germany if, 
when the time comes, she is not able to makethem. These 
are essential features of any proposal which is to prove 
both politically practical and economically tolerable. 
The Experts have assisted the attainment of these objects. 
Therefore they deserve the thanks of the world,—thanks 
belonging to the immediate present, which transcend, 
for the moment, criticisms directed to the question 
whether the complicated scheme here adumbrated for 
future years is the sort of thing that could ever really 
come to pass in the world of actual happenings. 
The Experts insist that their plan depends on restor- 
ing to Germany the control of railways, customs, and 
administration throughout her Empire. “Our whole 
report,”’ they say, “is based on this hypothesis. If 
political guarantees and penalties intended to ensure the 
execution of the plan proposed are considered desirable, 
they fall outside the Committee’s jurisdiction. Questions 
of military occupation are also not within our terms of 
reference. It is however our duty to point out clearly 
that our forecasts are based on the assumption that 
economic activity will be unhampered and unaffected by 
any foreign organization other than the controls herein 
provided. Consequently, our plan is based upon the 
assumption that existing measures, in so far as they 
hamper that activity, will be withdrawn or sufficiently 
modified so soon as Germany has put into execution the 
plan recommended, and that they will not be reimposed 
except in case of flagrant failure to fulfil the conditions 
accepted by common agreement.” In case of such failure 
it will be for the creditor Governments jointly “ to deter- 
mine the nature of sanctions to be applied and the method 
of their rapid and effective application.” This is explicit 
and satisfactory. If, however—as seems probable—the 
French insist on the perpetuation and recognition in some 
form of a military occupation of the Ruhr, two questions 
are raised. First, such occupation cannot be compatible 
in practice with the financial and economic integrity of 
the German Empire, if the French military authorities 
are to retain the powers of daily interference which they 
are now exercising in the Palatinate and in the Rhine- 
lands. In any event, therefore, the occupation must be 
limited to the presence of French troops in barracks, 
with no administrative powers in normal circumstances 
and no authority to act except in grave emergency on the 
instructions of the Allies as a whole. Secondly, the 
perpetuation of the Ruhr occupation into a period when 
Germany will be no longer in technical default involves 
a revision of the Treaty of Versailles on any interpreta- 
tion of that Treaty. France has maintained that the 
Ruhr occupation is amongst the sanctions permitted by 
the Treaty when Germany is in technical default. No 
one has maintained that it is permissible in general and 
at all times. The recognition by the other Allies of a 
continuing French occupation of the Ruhr must be con- 
ditional, therefore, on its voluntary acceptance by Ger- 
many in return for what she considers counterbalancing 
advantages, and on the precise conditions of the occupa- 
tion being laid down by Treaty in terms free from the 
ambiguities of the Treaty of Versailles. It may be diffi- 
cult to frame conditions which will be acceptable both to 
France and to Germany. In their attitude towards this 
crucial diplomatic problem it will not be permissible for 
the British Government, in face of the unanimeus declar- 
ation of the Experts and in face also of the declared 
policies of the predominant parties in the House of 
Commons, to show the slightest weakness. 
Do the Experts’ proposals secure the second prime 
object,—a breathing space? This is the part of their 
scheme about which I feel most doubtful. The effec- 
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tive moratorium is to last for only one year. 
During this year Germany’s liability for Treaty 
payments abroad is limited to £10,000,000 (gold), 
and for Treaty payments at home to £40,000,000 
(gold), against which she is to receive a foreign 
loan of £40,000,000 (gold)—equivalent to about 
£44,000,000 sterling. It appears, but this is not quite 
plain, that if it proves impracticable to raise so large 


a loan, then her liability will be reduced proportionately. 


If the loan is raised, which will be difficult, she might 
be able during this first year to strengthen her position. 
In the second year she is to pay altogether £61,000,000 
(gold) entirely out of her own resources, including an 
internal loan. In the third year she is to pay 
£60,000,000 (gold); in the fourth year £87,500,000 
(gold); and thereafter £125,000,000 (gold). This pre- 
sumes a very rapid recovery of Germany’s balance of 
payments with the outside world, and only the progress 
of events can provide a certain answer. The proposals 
for the third and fourth years are based on hypothetical 
estimates of the yield of taxation by that time, which 
are at least as likely to be wrong as to be right. If these 
estimates prove wrong, will Germany, or will she not, 
be once again in technical default? However this may 
be, to limit the effective moratorium to so brief a period 
makes the fundamental mistake of cutting off Germany, 
during the initial period of her presumed recovery, from 
accumulating her prosperity at compound interest. It 
is impossible that Germany should make large payments 
hereafter, if her entire surplus production is to be taken 
away almost from the outset, before she has had time to 
build up again her store of working resources. The 
shortness of the period, which will probably elapse before 
episodes of so-called ‘‘ default ’’ begin again, also has 
the defect that there will be no sufficient time for any 
sensible relaxation of political rancours and fears. 
Nevertheless, the rigours of the moratorium, as well as 
of the permanent, period are to be mitigated by the pro- 
posals governing the conditions of remittance which are 
explained below. 

When we come to the “ permanent’’ proposals, we 
find the most original, and also the most perplexing, 
of the Committee’s contributions. They lay down two 
independent conditions governing the maximum of pos- 
sible Reparation: the annual payment must not exceed 
‘the difference between the maximum revenue (of the 
budget) and minimum expenditure for Germany’s own 
needs’’; but neither must it exceed the maximum 
amount which can be transferred to foreign countries 
without upsetting the exchange-stability of the German 
currency. “It is quite obvious that the amount of 
budget surplus which can be raised by taxation is not 
limited by the entirely distinct question of the condi- 
tions of external transfer. We propose to distinguish 
sharply between the two problems.’’ The sharpness 
with which this vital distinction is conceived and worked 
out is the most important part of the Committee’s 
scheme. It has not received sufficient emphasis in the 
preliminary Press comments. 

First, the budgetary surplus (supplemented by con- 
tributions from the railways and from industry): as 
a result of an elaborate survey and on the basis of a 
weight of taxation at least commensurate with that 
imposed in the Allied countries, the Committee venture 
a definite figure,—namely, £125,000,000 (gold). This 
figure itself is subject, however, to important modifica- 
tions in certain contingencies. First, if the commodity 
value of gold rises or falls by more than 10 per cent., 
the above figure is to be adjusted proportionately. 
Secondly, if the future prosperity of Germany rises or 
falls above or below the Committee’s expectations as 
measured by an index, based on the statistics of foreign 
trade, the budget, railway traffic, consumption of sugar, 
tobacco, beer and alcohol, population and coal, then in 
this case also the above figure is to be adjusted propor- 
tionately. Thirdly, if in the long run this figure exceeds 
what it proves practicable to remit outside Germany, 
the lower of the two maxima is to prevail, and the con- 
tribution from the budget is to be limited to the amount 
that can be remitted abroad. 


Germany can scarcely expect better terms than 
these. The figure of £125,000,000 is itself, apart from 
possible abatements, equal to the lowest amount men- 
tioned hitherto in any official project, namely, the 
minimum of the Bonar Law proposal of January, 1923. 
The amount may prove too high, but there are safeguards 
for its reduction. The Committee have avoided the 
danger of mentioning any definite capital equivalent of 
the annual payments. 

Next, the maximum amount to be remitted outside 
Germany: here the Committee venture on no figures at 
all. It is, they say, “by comparison with the budget, 
incapable of close calculation, unmanageable and too 
elastic. . . . It would be both speculative and unjust 
to attempt to forecast the possibilities of the future 
exchange position and to determine Germany’s burden in 
advance with reference to a problematic estimate of it. 
Experience, and experience alone, can show what transfer 
into foreign currencies can in practice be made. Our 
system provides in the meantime for a proper charge upon 
the German taxpayer, and a corresponding deposit in 
gold marks to the Allies’ account; and then secures the 
maximum conversion of these mark deposits into foreign 
currencies which the actual capacity of the exchange 
position at any given time renders possible.” 

The means by which this is to be effected is as 
follows. The proceeds, derived from the assigned 
revenues, from the railways and from industry, are to 
be paid over in marks to a special account in the pro- 
posed new German Bank of Issue. This mark balance 
will be controlled by an Allied Committee, who will 
transfer it to the Allies by the purchase of foreign 
exchange to the maximum extent possible “ without 
bringing about instability of currency.’’ If the sums 
paid into the account exceed what it is possible to remit 
abroad, the accumulations up to a normal maximum of 
£100,000,000 “‘ will form part of the short money opera- 
tions of the Bank”’ within Germany. Accumulations 
beyond this sum are to be invested in bonds or loans in 
Germany. But when the unremitted accumulation 
reaches £250,000,000, it is not to be increased further, 
and the payments required from the German Govern- 
ment will be reduced accordingly. This maximum figure 
can, however, be modified upwards or downwards by 
a two-thirds majority of the Controlling Committee. 

I express no opinion at present as to whether a 
scheme of this kind is capable of being operated in 
practice on so vast a scale over a long period of years. 
But the project has this merit at least,—that it 
endeavours to reconcile the possibility of very large 
payments hereafter with adequate safeguards in the 
event of optimistic forecasts proving wrong. If the 
plan is worked with skill and good faith, it seems to 
protect Germany from the dangers of oppression and 
ruin. We must be content for the present with the 
Committee’s own conclusion—“ We do not deny that 
this part of our proposal will present difficulties of a 
novel character which can only be solved by experience. 
But what are the alternatives? ’’ 

There remains one feature of the plan to which 
Germans are likely to pay close attention,—the various 
agents, controllers, and trustees to be attached, on behalf 
of the Allies, to the organs of German administration. 
It does not seem, on a first reading, that the proposed 
powers of these persons are excessive. Germany has much 
to gain by the Allies’ receiving first-hand information 
from sources they trust about the real facts. 

The Report is the finest contribution hitherto to this 
impossible problem. It breathes a new spirit and is 
conceived in a new vein. It achieves an atmosphere of 
impartiality, and exhibits scientific workmanship end 
sound learning. Though the language seems at times the 
language of a sane man who, finding himself in a mad- 
house, must accommodate himself to the inmates, it 
never loses its sanity. Though it compromises with the 
impossible and even contemplates the impossible, it ever 
prescribes the impossible. This fagade and these designs 
may never be realized in an edifice raised up in the light 


of day. But it is an honourable document and cpens a 
new chapter. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


i Government is floundering on rather for- 
lornly, and the incident of the Rents Bill has 
left its prestige at the lowest possible ebb. 

It was deplorably mismanaged, and the Govern- 

ment only escaped from it by seizing the lifebuoy 

thrown out in the shape of Mr. E. D. Simon’s Bill. 

There was an unpleasant atmosphere of unreality in 

the foolish proposal over which the muddle arose. 

It was not serious business, but an electioneering 

manceuvre, and Mr. Clynes, who is an honest man if not 

a very competent leader of the House, was made to cut a 

rather pitiable figure. It seems generally agreed that, 

if the Government is to survive, a more adroit and 
forcible leader in the Commons will need to be found, 
and Mr. J. H. Thomas is regarded as the probable 
choice. He has more agility of mind than anyone else 
on the Front Bench, and a considerable debating gift of 
a rough-and-ready sort. But it becomes increasingly 
doubtful whether the Government can long survive the 
rather humiliating experiences to which it is being 
subjected. Its chance of living would have been sub- 
stantial if there had been a candid recognition of the fact 
that Liberal support was the condition of its success ; but 
this recognition has never been made. Success in Parlia- 
ment has been sacrificed to the rather ignoble purpose 
of showing the electorate that the Labour Codlin is a 
better friend than the Liberal Short—which may or may 
not be true, but is rather absurd when you are relying 
on the Liberal Short to keep you in power and help you 
out of your difficulties. Ungraciousness is not a helpful 
quality in political relationships, and the ungraciousness 
of the attitude of some members of the Government, and 
those not the least conspicuous, towards the Liberals 
borders on the uncouth. The one strong card of the 

Government is that no one wants to take its place in the 

present circumstances, and that no one is eager for a 

general election, which would probably leave the circum- 

stances unaltered. But many incidents like that of the 

Rents Bill would make the situation impossible, and 

would compel some decisive step. 

* % * 

The crisis in South Africa, which has postponed the 
Prince of Wales’s projected visit to that country, is an 
incident in the long duel between General Smuts and 
General Hertzog. The latter represents the Die-Hard 
Nationalism which is a relic of the Boer War and which 
flamed up so dangerously at the opening of the European 
War, under the leadership of General Beyers. General 
Botha and General Smuts survived that challenge to 
their more enlightened conception of South Africa’s 
future ; but Hertzog has held fast to his Die-Hard dream 
of the restoration of the Boer republics, and his influence 
with the back-veldt Boer farmer has made him a 
formidable opponent. It was assumed that when Smuts 
had united his party with that of “ Dr. Jim’’ he had 
made the position secure against attack ; but the hostility 
of the Labour element (which, of course, has no affinity 
to the Nationalist cause) has been a grave source of 
weakness which has hastened the present crisis and may 
conceivably put Hertzog in the saddle. It might not, 
in the long run, be a wholly bad thing if that were the 
result. Hertzog is more dangerous as an agitator than 
he might prove to be as the head of a Ministry which 
would speedily discover how impracticable is the dream 
of cancelling the events of the past twenty years, break- 
ing up the South African Union, and restoring the Boer 
republics. | Campbell-Bannerman’s great achievement 
was too sound a piece of work to be in any serious danger 
of destruction. 


The Egyptian Government is pressing its claim to 
the Soudan with great industry and persistence. It is 
a claim which has some historical ground, but is unten- 
able on any practical consideration touching the interests 
of the Soudanese. The record of Egypt in the Soudan 
is one of the most ghastly chapters of failure and mis- 
government in history, and nothing is more certain than 
that the attempt to reopen it would be disastrous alike 
to Egypt and the Soudan. The Egyptians were never 
able to get administrators to stay in a country they 
loathed, and the Soudanese would rebel against a return 
to a subjection the memories of which are too bitter and 
too recent to be forgotten. It is doubtful, as one of 
the ablest students of Egyptian affairs remarked to me 
this week, whether the Egyptians themselves would not 
be as alarmed as the Soudanese at the admission of the 
claim, for they are quite aware of their inability to 
undertake the task and of the perils it involves. 

* *% * 

Journalism in general and the “ Manchester Guar- 
dian ’’ in particular have suffered an irreparable loss by 
the death of Mr. James Drysdale. He passed away 
suddenly, pen in hand, in the long room of the Press 
Gallery of the House of Commons, as he was writing the 
Parliamentary sketch that appeared in the “ Manchester 
Guardian ’’ of Wednesday. He was, I think, easily the 
most distinguished figure in the Press Gallery, as his 
daily sketch had long been easily first among the records 
of Parliament. His bearing was modest and shy, and 
he would do more to escape notice than other men did to 
attract it, but those who had the privilege of his close 
acquaintance had access to an inexhaustible wealth of 
Parliamentary knowledge, to a judgment singularly 
wise and just, and to a temper whose urbane humour 
was a perpetual delight. 


* * * 


By the way, the announcement that Sir Henry Lucy 
left a fortune of a quarter of a million has created a 
surprise bordering on astonishment in Fleet Street. 
There have been great fortunes made out of journalism, 
but this is the first time that one of them has been 
left by a man who was a working journalist and nothing 
else. “Toby M.P.’’ had fifty years of successful prac- 
tice, but it is obvious that his fortune is not due to 
that unaided fact. In Paris such an occurrence would 
create no surprise, and would be accounted for by a very 
simple explanation; but whatever criticisms may be 
levelled against modern English journalism, it hag 
always been free from the suspicion of financial corrup 
tion, and in this respect Lucy represented the highest 
traditions of his calling. His financial success means 
only that he had been as fortunate in the use of his 
money as he was happy in the use of his very individual, 
if limited, talent. 

* * 

The victory of Signor Mussolini was, of course, a 
foregone conclusion, for the electoral law was designed 
to make it inevitable. But the heavy opposition vote 
in the industrial north is significant, and all the circum- 
stances of the election indicate a movement towards a 
compromise between dictatorship and democracy which 
Mussolini himself is far too astute to resist. With all his 
transpontine gifts, which he exploits unblushingly, and 
with his tongue in his cheek—for he is not without a 
sense of humour—he is intelligent enough to know that 
Fascismo is a piece of political surgery which, however 
expedient, cannot be erected into a system that will be 
permanently tolerated by an enlightened people that 
knows what self-government means. Mussolini himself 
began as a Socialist, and it is not impossible that his 
movement may become the vehicle of ideas far removed 
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from its original intention. That is what is happening 
with the Ku-Klux-Klan in certain parts of the United 
States. The break-up of the Labour organizations is 
leading to the workmen adopting the disguise of the 
Ku-Klux-Klan for the pursuit of their own policy. 

* * * 

It is not the splendour of her years alone which 
makes the record of Mrs. Haldane of Cloan remarkable. 
She has entered on her hundredth year this week with 
a mental and even physical vitality that must be almost 
unexampled. I asked Lord Haldane recently how his 
mother was bearing her great age. ‘‘ She is wonderful,’ 
he said. ‘‘ She reads German, French, Italian, Latin, 


and Greek—without spectacles.’’ 
A. G. G. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
THE GOVERNMENT DEFEAT. 


Tuurspay, Apri. 10TH. 
| T is sometimes said outside Parliament that speeches 





delivered in the House of Commons never alter 

votes. Such an assertion was disproved by the 
events of last Monday, when the speech of the Prime 
Minister effectively destroyed the Government Rent 
Restrictions Bill. The newspapers have rung the 
changes on such adjectives as “ amazing,” “ astounding,”’ 
“astonishing.’’ My object in these notes is not polemic, 
or controversy, but description; and these adjectives 
fall short of the reality. It was not that Mr. MacDonald 
was negatively bad, weak, or incoherent. It was that 
he conveyed to all parties of the House an impression 
of “slimness’’ and “ trickiness,’’ of deliberately mis- 
stating or distorting facts, of playing, not to the business 
of the Assembly, but to the ignorance and prejudice of an 
uneducated public outside, which seemed to excite 
amongst all parties a kind of intellectual disgust. I have 
heard Prime Ministers shouted down in the House. 
I have never heard quite so disconcerting a reception 
for so lengthy and rambling an utterance from the first 
Minister of the Crown. He commenced by the grotesque 
assertion that the policy of the Government had not 
changed at all, fortifying himself by some rhetorical 
utterances of Mr. Wheatley ori the previous beeen 
and heedless of the fact that the Bill originated from the 
“No Rent ’’ campaign of Glasgow, and had been dis- 
cussed as such for nearly a week all over the country. 
He pretended that there had never been a suggestion of 
the Local Authorities being recouped from public funds 
if they paid the rents of the unemployed, indifferent to 
the fact that Mr. Clynes, in replying to Mr. Kirkwood 
when that valiant warrior had thunderously demanded 
such recoupment, stated that he had been hammering at 
“an open door.’’ When confronted by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain with the actual quotations, he could say 
nothing. He attempted to maintain the foolish illusion 
that Mr. Pringle, on giving the terms of the new Gov- 
ernment amendment, had merely deduced them from the 
statement last week of the Lord Privy Seal; although 
he knew, and General Seely had already informed the 
House, that Mr. Pringle had the actual amendment in 
his hand. He repudiated the speech of Mr. Wheatley’s 
Under-Secretary on Sunday in Glasgow as wrongly 
reported, although he knew that it expressed the declara- 
tions of the Government policy up till Monday’s Cabinet. 
He petulantly declared that the Liberal and Tory policy 
meant the abandonment of Clause IT. (limiting the right 
of eviction for possession), although he knew Clause IT. 
was embodied in Mr. E. D. Simon’s Bill, and although 
that Bill passed triumphantly through the second read- 
ing unopposed later in the evening. The result of this 
deplorable concoction was the loss of the Government 
Bill by nine votes, although, if it had not been delivered, 
that Bill would have been carried by at least sixty. It 
is stated that in the Liberal Party meeting all the 


leaders had recommended a second reading and Com- 
mittee modifications upstairs; and none had supported 
this more strongly than Mr. Asquith. But if there is 
one thing which rouses the leader of the Liberal Party 
to effective indignation it is intellectual sloppiness and 
the appearance of disingenuousness. Strolling over to 
the front Opposition Bench, in the strongest speech he 
has delivered since the Address, banging the box at 
intervals, he trounced the Prime Minister’s effort as few 
Prime Ministers have been trounced before. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain supplemented the effort by inquiring of 
the Deputy Speaker: ‘‘ Did you ever see so sorry a 
spectacle as that presented by the Government this 
afternoon? ’’ Sir John Simon weighed in by denouncing 
the new clause as a fraud on the unemployed. And 
although Mr. Wheatley endeavoured to repeat his 
emotional appeal for the poor, and Mr. Thomas re- 
sorted to noises and gestures indicative of defiance, the 
fate of the Bill was sealed, the only wonder being that 
it was not defeated by ninety instead of nine. Only the 
abstention of the bulk of the Liberals prevented that 
consummation. Finally, Mr. Lloyd George, after the 
division, in an almost brutal gibe, informed Mr. 
MacDonald that “until we heard his speech we had 
determined to vote for the second reading.’’ And so 
ended the most exciting day of the session. 

Various explanations were advanced of this remark- 
able performance. The most generally accepted was that 
Mr. MacDonald, faced with insuperable difficulties in his 
Party if the Bill were continued, had determined to 
ensure its death, and harvest what electioneering possi- 
bilities could be derived from emotional appeals about 
the unemployed. 

Certainly things had got into a hopeless tangle, and 
this was one way of cutting the knot. One Labour 
Minister asserted that the House, by destroying this 
grotesque measure, had saved the Government. The 
divisions were deep in the Party and in the Cabinet. 
Clydeside demanded legalized ‘‘ No Rent ”’ to justify its 
Glasgow no-rent campaign. The moderate element 
demanded that the burden should be thrown on the poor 
rate. This was fiercely resisted, especially by members 
from necessitous areas, on the ground that unemploy- 
ment should be made a communal charge. With nearly 
a million unemployed, the provision of Free Rents for 
them from the National Exchequer was bitterly opposed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who saw such an 
impost tearing to pieces the whole structure of his coming 
Budget. The result of these diverse forces was that the 
Government had to fall back upon a perfectly meaning- 
less -proposal that before eviction the tenant should be 
permitted to apply to the Guardians for relief ; which he 
can do now, and is doing every day under the present 
law. I doubt, however, if the main contention is correct. 
Mr. MacDonald could have found other ways of killing 
the Bill without damaging his Parliamentary reputation. 
It is true that in the House such incidents are quickly 
forgotten. Just as you cannot accumulate capital by 
any number of good speeches to carry you through a 
bad one, so you cannot destroy your capital by a bad 
speech in an assembly where the events of yesterday are 
almost entirely forgotten to-morrow. But experiments 
like this are difficult in a leader who, as the head of a 
Party in a hopeless minority, is about to represent Britain 
in the most critical negotiations since the war. 

I do not join in the condemnation of Mr. Clynes as 
Leader of the House. It is true that he is small in 
stature and weak in voice, very quiet and modest in 
delivery, and carries little personal authority. He 
is hated by the Socialists and violently atinied, by the 
official Press of his own Party. Mr. Thomas is under- 
stood to be a candidate for the office. He talks louder ; 
his cheerful indifference to grammar is more remarkable ; 
he gives the impression of more energy and violence. But 
the real truth is that the position itself is impossible. 
Mr. Clynes is invariably courteous, friendly in manner 
and quite candid in utterance. He is always there. As 
head of a department he would do better than many 
of his colleagues. But he is hopelessly handicapped by 
the fetters which are put upon him. He has “ no 
voice” except that of the Cabinet and the “Prime 
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Minister. And he has no authority to offer the changes 
necessary in the play and stress of debate, when the 
Cabinet is not sitting and the Prime Minister is absent. 
It is an unfortunate coincidence that the Prime Minister 
has been absent on almost all the critical occasions of 
challenge and excitement: on the night when the five 
cruisers were challenged by the whole Liberal Party; 
on the night when his own broken promises to ex-Service 
men were read out to the House; on the day when Mr. 
Wheatley introduced his No Rent Bill; and again on 
the day when Mr. Clynes had to attempt to explain it 
away. It is the situation, not the man, that is realized as 
impossible, and no other man could fill the position to 
the satisfaction of Parliament. 

For the system of an absentee Prime Minister, 
careering round Europe, and a deputy without authority 
leading the House, is a system which could not have con- 
tinued even under the normal two-Party system. It was 
only endured as an alleged war measure while the Oppo- 
sition was negligible and when Mr. Bonar Law was head 
of the overwhelming majority of the Coalition. Under 
a three-Party system in which a Government stands in 
jeopardy every hour, it is incredible. It is even more 
incredible when that minority Government consists 
itself of a mutually warring combination: Clydeside and 
the determined Socialists despising the Trades Union 
section, and the Trades Union section resenting the noisy 
domination of the Socialists. The former would not 
accept Mr. Thomas; the latter would not accept Mr. 
Wheatley. In such circumstances Mr. Clynes will pro- 
bably remain. But it is difficult to see how the Govern- 
ment is to continue to be steered along its ambiguous 
courses safely through a session unless Mr. MacDonald 
is in practically continuous attendance. If either of the 
other Parties wanted its destruction it would be out 
within a fortnight. 

The resumed debate on Lausanne produced a power- 
ful speech from Mr. Lloyd George, delivered to an almost 
empty Tory Opposition Bench. No one, seemingly, 
wished to defend the Treaty or its author, who, with 
Mr. Sidney Webb and others, received some cheerful 
“ back-handers.’’ Nor did Mr. Lloyd George spare 
himself as he announced, amid general applause, an 
aphorism of Lord Morley once delivered to himself: that 
“there is nothing more dangerous than a Jacobin turned 
Jingo.’’ The speech was delivered to a wider audience 
than Parliament or Britain—to Canada, in sympathy 
with Mr. Mackenzie King’s appeal against Lord Curzon’s 
methods; to Italy, to reveal the lost “ might-have- 
beens ’’ ; to Greece for recalling Constantine and aban- 
doning Venizelos, the cause (as he declared) of all her 
subsequent misfortunes. “ Humiliating,’’ “ cowardly,” 
and “well may be calamitous’’ were some of the 
epithets flung at this unfortunate instrument and the 
Straits Convention accompanying it. One wished for the 
presence of Lord Curzon to reply, or anyone to stir up 
at least a sporting defence. But Labour sat indifferent 
to the denouncing of their predecessors, and the Tories 
did not contribute an interrogation, a protest, or a cheer. 

M. P. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


GERMANY AND THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 

Sim,—During the last few days I have had some excellent 
opportunities of discussing with representative Germans the 
problem of the future peace of Europe. In the following 
I will endeavour to summarize my impressions. 

In the first place, it must be made clear that while 
Germany may very possibly accept, from motives of expedi- 
ency, some agreement which has no basis in the real moral 
consent of the population, such an agreement will not be 
a sound foundation for peace, and will in reality merely leave 
the Germans “ biding their time.” My endeavour was to 
discover what Germans would accept as a basis for a lasting 
peace, answering to their needs and sense of right. 

Before Germany joined any Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
or entered the League of Nations she would require to be 


assured that she was not thereby recognizing the permanence 
of the existing frontiers of Europe, which are, from the 
German standpoint, “absolutely unacceptable.” As a writer 
in the leading Bavarian paper (“ Minchener Neueste Nach- 
richten”) puts it: “We are not going to put a chain round 
our necks and place the key in the hands of France.” A 
treaty maintaining the existing territorial situation would 
be merely a new method of hemming Germany in. 

The rectifications of frontier which German opinion 
regards as essential are :— 

1. The complete abolition of the Polish corridor, which 
now divides Germany in two. As a German business man 
said to me: ‘“‘ This is just as if a strip of Irish Free State 
territory were placed between England and Scotland to give 
Ireland access to the German Ocean. We attach the greatest 
weight to this point. East Prussia cannot be detached in 
this way.” 

2. The readjustment of the Upper Silesian frontiers and 
the return to Germany of Marienburg and some other Polish 
districts. 

3. The return to Germany of the whole of the occupied 
territory, as part of a settlement of the Reparations question, 
and subject to guarantees. 

A settlement on these lines would, I was assured, even 
by Germans of a strongly nationalistic political complexion, 
completely remove all danger of any future conflict between 
France and Germany. ‘We should then have no motive for 
war!’’ This, and the admittance of Germany to the League 
of Nations, would be a thorough guarantee of European peace 
as far ahead as any man can hope to see. Germany, I was 
told again and again, does not desire war; but she must have 
her natural frontiers. 

It was also suggested—and this seems to me a point of 
cardinal importance—that the German position with respect 
to the frontiers in Europe would be powerfully affected, if 
the possibility of a return of colonial territory (in East Africa 
in particular) were opened up. Here, as one of those with 
whom I talked pertinently suggested, lies a possible key to 
the whole problem of European peace. Let Germany have her 
fair share of the undeveloped land of the world, and she will 
be pacified and be willing to settle.down to useful co-operation 
with the other nations. But she will not be deprived of her 
opportunities of expansion, while France, with her sinking 
population, has immense colonies, which she cannot possibly 
colonize. 

“ There is plenty of room for all of us,” said a young 
officer to me; “in Africa and Australia there is unpeopled 
land enough for hundreds of millions. France grows no more. 
In a few years the Anglo-Saxons will have ceased to expand. 
Why cannot you make a little room for us—for the sake of 
the peace of the whole world? It will cost you nothing. You 
have more land than you can possibly use. And you will 
save humanity another awful catastrophe! ” 

The core of the difficulty lies in the fact that we have 
a conflict in Europe between nations at different levels of 
development. The French have stopped growing, and are 
terrified at the vision, fifty years ahead, of a Germany with 
perhaps 100 million people, while France will have dwindled 
to some 25 million. Germany is still a young nation and 
determined not to be baulked of her opportunities of develop- 
ment. She sees in all the French plans for security nothing 
but so many attempts to prevent the unity and growth of 
Germany. 

There is, it is true, a Neo-Malthusian school which sees 
in a general cessation of the growth of population a solution 
of the problem of political pressure. But this is nothing but 
an academic theory. The French are willing to limit their 
families to one or two children simply because they are no 
longer a young and vigorous people. This kind of propaganda 
makes no appeal to a nation conscious of its destiny and full 
of vigorous new life. “What right have you to impose 
decadent ideals of home-life upon us?’ a German would 
ask. “Do you expect us to commit suicide to please you? 
If one tree in a forest stops growing, has it any right to say 
to the other trees that they must stop growing, too, that its 
roots may not be squeezed?” The German point of view is 
that there is not only a right of the weak to protection, but 
a right of the strong to develop. Seen from this angle, the 
French must face reality. If they are unwilling (or psycho- 
logically unable) to take the risks of bringing up larger 
families, they must pay the price of their refusal ; and must 
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submit to an inevitable loss of political power. It is unreason- 
able that a nation with a declining population should expect 
to retain from generation to generation the same position, 
relative to its neighbours, that it possessed when the popu- 
lations were equal. 

There is no necessity for these problems to result in war. 
There is room in the world for both French and Germans. 
But the people of Europe must make up their minds (and 
this is the whole German case) that Germany is a great and 
growing nation ; and that she must be allowed to occupy her 
natural place in Europe with the same opportunities of 
development as those possessed by the other peoples.— 
Yours, &c., Meyrick Booru. 

Zirich, March 24th. 


ARTICLE X. 

Srr,—Mr. Zimmern argues that under Articles X. and 
XVI. of the Covenant we are bound to defend Poland’s and 
Roumania’s frontiers. 

The amended text of Article XVI. voted by the Second 
Assembly, the interpretative resolution on Article X. agreed 
on by the first Committee of that body, the amendment to 
Article X. all but voted by the Fourth Assembly, and the 
discussions that have taken place on the meaning of these 
two articles ever since the League was founded, have, I think, 
obscured their meaning and reduced the obligations they 
imply almost to vanishing point. 

The juridical effect of these developments is, I think, 
that if in the future any appeal for action under Articles 
X. and XVI. is made, lawyers would argue interminably 
as to just what it implied. The broad political effect is 
undoubtedly that any Government, while it would feel 
entitled to take strong action if it chose, would likewise 
feel entitled to treat the Council’s appeal as a recommenda- 
tion to be considered respectfully, but to be followed only in 
so far as Parliament desired and “ special circumstances ” 
rendered expedient. A diplomatic protest might therefore 
be deemed to discharge the obligation involved. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that our Government 
is a permanent member of the League Council, and that 
the Council must be unanimous (exclusive of the parties to 
the dispute) in order to recommend action under Articles 
X. and XVI. We are not therefore bound unless our Gov- 
ernment chooses to bind us at the time. And is it likely 
that any British Government would associate itself in a 
recommendation to make war on Russia in order to defend 
Roumania’s frontier unless Roumania agreed to the plébiscite 
in Bessarabia under neutral auspices demanded by Soviet 
Russia ; or to defend Poland unless that country treated its 
minorities liberally, and faithfully carried out its duties 
under the Covenant in Upper Silesia and Danzig ; or to stir 
a finger for any country except in so far as that country 
submitted the question at issue to the League and duly 
carried out the League’s award? 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that when the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference recognized Poland’s Eastern frontier as 
laid down in the Treaty of Riga it used a curious phrase, 
referring to the line as ‘‘ the frontier established by Poland 
and Soviet Russia on their own responsibility ’’ (or words to 
that effect). This was generally taken to mean that the 
States represented on the Conference of Ambassadors had in 
advance disclaimed any contractual or moral obligation to 
defend Poland’s Eastern frontier 

The whole question of our status and obligations under 
the Covenant and the peace settlement is well worth investi- 
gating. The British Government ought to have a clear 
policy on the subject. For when we come to discuss 
“security”? with the French there is no doubt that the 
French Government will try to advance some such thesis as 
that of Mr. Zimmern, in order to make us believe that we 
are committed beforehand to all the burdens M. Poincaré or 
his successor will try to fix on us.—Yours, &c., 

A Leacvelte. 


PHYSIQUE AND CHARACTER. 

Smr,—I was greatly interested in your article on 
“Physique and Character” in Toe Nation anp THE 
AtHENa’uM for March 22nd, giving an account of Dr. 
Kretschmer’s new theories; but, in fairness to British 
science, will you allow me te atate that. except for the inven- 


tion of high-sounding nomenclature, Dr. Kretschmer’s 
theories present no novelty, and are nearly all identical with 
the theories described in my work entitled “ Scientific 
Phrenology,” which was published as long ago as 1902? 

The writer of the article says that Dr. Kretschmer “ was 
able to distinguish three main types of build, which he called 
‘asthenic,’ ‘athletic,’ and ‘pyknic.’’’ In the work men- 
tioned (Chapter III.) I wrote: ‘‘ There are three chief types 
of constitution according to the relative proportion of the 
different parts which make up the human body.” And I 
called them the “mental,” “motive,” and “vital” tem- 
peraments. 

Let me give a description of these temperaments in the 
order in which they occur in my book and compare them 
with Dr. Kretschmer’s “new ’”’ theories. 

1, Toe Vira TemperamMEnt.—‘ This variety of the con- 
stitution is characterized by a preponderance of the nutritive 
organs, the organs of digestion, respiration, and circulation, 
which occupy the great cavities of the trunk. It is marked 
by a fullness of the body, rotundity of the abdomen, plump and 
tapering limbs, with hands and feet relatively small. The 
neck is comparatively short and thick, and the shoulders 
broad and round. The whole body, including head and face, 
is well covered with adipose tissue.” 

Dr. Kretschmer calls this the “ pyknic” type of build, 
which, ‘‘as the name implies, is short and fat. The limbs 
are well rounded”; and in the older members of this class 
there is often “ pronounced fatness of the lower part of the 
trunk.” 

2. Toe Motive TemMPprraMENT.—‘ This variety of the 
human constitution is marked by a superior development of 
the bony and muscular systems. Its characteristics are 
large bones, strong muscles, prominent joints, and angular 
features. The shoulders are broad, the facial bones marked, 
hands and feet large. In this temperament the nutrition of 
the body seems to be drawn chiefly towards the maintenance 
of muscular action. It may become applied to ends of 
utility, or be expended on sport and athletic amusements.” 

Dr. Kretschmer calls this the “athletic” type of build, 
and describes it as “ broad-chested, heavily boned, with large 
extremities. The cheek bones are prominent, and the contour 
of the jaw is well marked.” 

3. Toe Menta Temperament.—‘ This is the build in 
which the brain and nervous system predominate. This 
variety of constitution is characterized by a frame compara- 
tively slight, with a head large in proportion to the size of 
the body. It is marked by an oval or pyriform face, with 
features delicate and finely moulded, mobile and expressive. 
The muscles are small and compact, adapted to rapid action 
rather than strength. The whole structure is distinguished 
for its refinement and delicacy. The frontal part of the brain 
is prominent.” 

Dr. Kretschmer calls this the “‘asthenic’’ build: “ Tall, 
thin, and small boned. The extremities are small and delicate. 
The face is oval, and rather broader at the forehead than at 
the jaws.” 

I gave mottoes for the three temperaments. The man 
with the vital build says: ‘‘I live and I enjoy”; the man 
with the motive build: “I. work and I execute”; and the 
man with the nervous build: “I think and I plan.” 

The writer of the article says: “As might be expected, 
there were some ill-defined cases, where criteria of more than 
one class were present.” I, too, have described various 
combinations of the three temperaments—for example, the 
vital-motive, the vital-mental, and the motive-mental. 

Further, Dr. Kretschmer found “a high degree of cor- 
relation between the asthenics and the athletics and the 
schizophrenes, and between the pyknics and the circulars.” 

He called the former the “schizothymes,” meaning 
“men with a tendency to be preoccupied with their own ideas 
and interests,” men “who are inclined to keep themselves 
apart.” I have described them as “men of the closet,” men 
of “lively imagination,” men of “literary, artistic, and 
poetic disposition,” “ creators ’’ and “ reformers.” 

Dr. Kretschmer called the latter the ‘ cyclothymes,” 
which are “ people who are jolly, who take the world as it 
comes, whose emotions are easily roused and soon calmed, 
who are universally popular, and have a wide circle of 
acquaintance.” The description I have given is: “Their 
motto is dum vivimus, vivamus; let us live while we do live. 
They are lively, cheerful, amiable, frank, fond of goad 
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living, have 
favourites.” 

In the book mentioned I have dealt only with the dis- 
tinctions of the normal constitution; but, like Dr. 
Kretschmer, I have applied them to pathological conditions 
in my numerous later works dealing with the disorders of 
mind and brain.—Yours, &c., 

BrrnarD Hoitianper, M.D. 
57, Wimpole Street, W.1. 


strong social affections, and are general 


Sm,—I read with something more than interest the 
article by S. S. which you published, on March 22nd, on the 
discovery of Dr. Kretschmer, who, after examining an 
unusually large number of lunatics, concluded that men 
could be divided into two types, the “ Schizothymes” and the 
“« Cyclothymes”’ ; that is to say, men, on the one hand, “ with 
a tendency to be preoccupied with their own ideas and 
interests . . . who on the whole are inclined to keep them- 
selves apart or who have few intimate friends,” and those, 
on the other, “ who are jolly, who take the world as it comes, 
are universally popular and have a wide circle of acquain- 
tance.” 

It may not be without interest to your readers to learn 
that this time England has not been behind in psychological 
research, Though my own observations have been confined 
to the relatively sane, yet as early as 1916 at Bognor (I 
can almost recall the spot), Mr. Max Beerbohm and I 
decided that we could divide all our friends and acquain- 
tances into, on the one hand, the Cheery and Beery, and, 
on the other, the Weary and Dreary ; a nomenclature perhaps 
more homely, and therefore less fortunate, than that of 
“ Schizothymes”” and “ Cyclothymes,” but one which reveals 
the same momentous discovery. 

Please let it be understood, however, that I bring no 
charge of plagiarism against Dr. Kretschmer; independent 
workers in the field of research have reached before now 
either simultaneously or successively the same astounding and 
valuable results. Although I have not Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
authority in black and white, I feel confident I carry him 
with me in saying that the last thing we wish is to start, 
either here or in Europe, an unseemly wrangle over our claim 
to priority. We prefer to follow, in this matter—knowing 
that we are secure of the sympathy of all selfless scientific 
workers (and surely these are the noblest)—the example of 
Wallace and Darwin, rather than the disastrous precedent 
of Leibnitz and Newton. Trusting that the public will 
believe that it is from patriotic motives alone that I have 
made the above statement, I remain, yours, &c., 


Desmonp MacCarrtnry. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

Smr,—The suggestion made by A. G. G. with regard to 
Waterloo Bridge, that the claims both of utility and beauty 
could be met by erecting a new bridge from the original plan 
but on a larger scale, would be excellent but for one flaw. 
One of the dimensions which would require to be enlarged 
is height in relation to water-level. For the present bridge 
has the remarkable faculty of being just right at any stage 
of the tide between high and low. If the span of the arches 
were enlarged without the heights being raised, the effect 
at high tide would be different. On the other hand, to raise 
the bridge, say ten feet, would make the gradient of the 
road between the south end of the bridge and York Road 
impossible for most of the horse-traffic which now manages 
to ascend with difficulty, or, in frosty weather, fails to do 
it.—Yours, &c., H. Warre Cornisu. 


THE FUTURE OF -KUMAN VISION. 

Smr,—In your. Science article of March 29th, p. 919, 
Mr. Fournier d’Albe writes: “‘. . . the so-called N-Rays are 
now all classed as phenomena of rod-vision.” This is a 
mistake. For nearly twenty years now the N-rays have been 
relegated to the scientific dust-heap. Blondlot “ discovered ” 
them in 1903, and for about three years they were a scientific 
stunt, much as Psycho-analysis is in our day, until Prof. 
R: W. Wood, of Baltimore University, in an experiment 
surreptitiously removed the prism by which the rays were 
supposed to be deviated, whilst Prof. Blondlot calmly went 
on measuring their wave-length. The N-rays are a long- 
exploded myth.—Yours, &c., 

A, Woutcemutn, D.Sc. (Lond.). 


THE PATRON AND THE CROCUS. 
By VIRGINIA WOOLF. 


OUNG men and women beginning to write are 
generally given the plausible but utterly imprac- 
ticable advice to write what they have to write 

as shortly as possible, as clearly as possible, and without 
other thought in their minds except to say exactly what 
is in them. Nobody ever adds on these occasions the one 
thing needful: ‘‘ And be sure you choose your patron 
wisely,’’ though that is the gist of the whole matter. 
For a book is always written for somebody to read, and, 
since the patron is not merely the paymaster, but also 
in a very subtle and insidious way the instigator and 
inspirer of what is written, it is of the utmost importance 
that he should be a desirable man. 

But who then is the desirable man—the patron who 
will cajole the best out of the writer’s brain and bring to 
birth the most varied and vigorous progeny of which he 
is capable? Different ages have answered the question 
differently. The Elizabethans, to speak roughly, chose 
the aristocracy to write for and the playhouse public. 
The eighteenth-century patron was a combination of 
coffee-house wit and Grub-street bookseller. In the nine- 
teenth century the great writers wrote for the half- 
crown magazines and the leisured classes. And looking 
back and applauding the splendid results of these 
different alliances, it all seems enviably simple, and plain 
as a pikestaff compared with our own predicament—for 
whom should we write? For the present supply of 
patrons is of unexampled and bewildering variety. There 
is the daily Press, the weekly Press, the monthly Press ; 
the English public and the American public; the best- 
seller public and the worst-seller public; the high-brow 
public and the red-blood public; all now organized self- 
conscious entities capable through their various mouth- 
pieces of making their needs known and their approval 
or displeasure felt. Thus the writer who has been moved 
by the sight of the first crocus in Kensington Gardens 
has, before he sets pen to paper, to choose from a crowd 
of competitors the particular patron who suits him best. 
It is futile to say: ‘“‘ Dismiss them all; think only of 
your crocus,’’ because writing is a method of communi- 
cation ; and the crocus is an imperfect crocus until it has 
been shared. The first man or the last may write for 
himself alone, but he is an exception and an unenviable 
one at that, and the gulls are welcome to his works if 
the gulls can read them. 

Granted then that every writer has some public or 
other at the end of his pen, the high-minded will say 
that it should be a submissive public, accepting 
obediently whatever he likes to give it. Plausible as 
the theory sounds, great risks are attached to it. For in 
that case the writer remains conscious of his public, yet 
is superior to it—an uncomfortable and unfortunate com- 
bination, as the works of Samuel Butler, George 
Meredith, and Henry James may be taken to prove. 
Each despised the public; each desired a public; each 
failed to attain a public; and each wreaked his failure 
upon the public by a succession, gradually increasing 
in intensity, of angularities, obscurities, and affectations 
which no writer whose patron was his equal and friend 
would have thought it necessary to inflict. Their 
crocuses in consequence are tortured plants, beautiful 
and bright, but with something wry-necked about them, 
malformed, shrivelled on the one side, overblown on the 
other. A touch of the sun would have done them a 
world of good. Shall we then rush to the opposite 
extreme and accept (if in fancy alone) the flattering pro- 
posals which the editors of the ‘‘ Times’’ and the 

‘“ Daily News ’’ may be supposed to make us—‘‘ Twenty 
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pounds down for your crocus in precisely fifteen hundred 
words, which shall blossom upon every breakfast table 
from John o’ Groats to the Land’s End before nine 
o’clock to-morrow morning with the writer’s name 
attached ’’? 

But will one crocus be enough, and must it not be 
a very brilliant yellow to shine so far, to cost so much, 
and to have one’s name attached to it? The Press is 
undoubtedly a great multiplier of crocuses. But, if we 
look at some of these plants, we shall find that they are 
only very distantly related to the original little yellow 
or purple flower which pokes up through the grass in 
Kensington Gardens about this time of year. The news- 
paper crocus is a different but still a very amazing plant. 
It fills precisely the space allotted to it.. It radiates a 
golden glow. It is genial, affable, warm-hearted. It is 
beautifully finished, too, for let. nobody think that the 
art of ‘‘ our dramatic critic ’’ of the ‘“‘ Times”’ or of 
Mr. Lynd of the ‘‘ Daily News ”’ is an easy one. It is 
no despicable feat to start a million brains running at 
nine o’clock in the morning, to give two million eyes 
something bright and brisk and amusing to look at. But 
the night comes and these flowers fade. So little bits of 
glass lose their lustre if you take them out of the sea; 
great prima donnas how! like hyenas if you shut them 
up in telephone boxes ; and the most brilliant of articles 
when removed from its element is dust and sand and the 
husks of straw. Journalism embalmed in a book is 
unreadable. 

The patron we want then is one who will help us to 
preserve our flowers from decay. But as his qualities 
change from age to age, and it needs considerable 
integrity and conviction not to be dazzled by the pre- 
tensions or bamboozled by the persuasions of the com- 
peting crowd, this business of patron finding is one of 
the tests and trials of authorship. To know whom to 
write for is to know how to write. Some of the modern 
patron’s qualities are, however, fairly plain. The writer 
will require at this moment, it is obvious, a patron with 
the book-reading habit rather than the play-going habit. 
Nowadays, too, he must be instructed in the literature 
of other times and races. But there are other qualities 
which our special weaknesses and tendencies demand in 
him. There is the question of indecency, for instance, 
which plagues us and puzzles us much more than it did 
the Elizabethans. The twentieth-century patron must 
be immune from shock. He must distinguish infallibly 
between the little clod of manure which sticks to the 
crocus of necessity, and that which is plastered to it out 
of bravado. He must be a judge, too, of those influences 
which inevitably play so large a part in modern litera- 
ture and able to say which matures and fortifies, which 
inhibits and makes sterile. Further, there is emotion 
for him to pronounce on, and in no department can he 
do more useful work than in bracing a writer against 
sentimentality on the one hand and a craven fear of 
expressing his feeling on the other. It is worse, he will 
say, and perhaps more. common, to be afraid of feeling 
than to feel too much. He will add, perhaps, something 
about language, and point out how many words Shake- 
speare used and how much grammar Shakespeare violated, 
while we, though we keep our fingers so demurely to the 
black notes on the piano, have not appreciably improved 
upon “ Antony and Cleopatra.’’ But all this is by the 
way—elementary and disputable. The patron’s prime 
quality is something different, only to be expressed per- 
haps by the use of that convenient word which cloaks 
so much—atmosphere. It. is necessary that the. patron 
should shed and. envelop the crocus in an atmosphere 
which makes it appear a plant of the very highest impor- 


tance, so that to misrepresent it is the one outrage not 
to be forgiven this side of the grave. He must make us 
feel that a single crocus, if it be a real crocus, is enough 
for him ; that he does not want to be lectured, elevated, 
instructed, or improved ; that he is sorry that he bullied 
Carlyle into vociferation, Tennyson into idyllics, and 
Ruskin into insanity ; that he is now ready to efface him- 
self or assert himself as his writers require; that he is 
bound to them by a more than maternal tie; that they 
are twins indeed, one dying if the other dies, one 
flourishing if the other flourishes ; that the fate of litera- 
ture depends upon their happy alliance—all of which 
proves, as we began by saying, that the choice of a 
patron is of the highest importance. But how to choose 


_ Tightly? How to write well? Those are the questions. 





IMPRESSIONS OF NORWAY. 


REY sky, grey sea, a long, interminable fjord, 
stretching between grey shores, on the rocks 
of which the cold water lapped in white-tipped 

waves—such was my first glimpse of Norway in the 
chilly greyness of the early morn. Rocky _ islets, 
crowned with dark spruce, dotted the fjord, and sombre 
fir-woods came down to meet the grey sea; yet it was 
not a cheerless scene; all was grey, but it was a study 
in tender tones, in clear, clean tints that held promise 
of infinite beauty. That chaos of industrial bustle, fog, 
muddy river, and jumbled buildings, that was New- 
castle, seemed left not twenty-four hours, but years 
behind. 

A struggling sunbeam came athwart the waters, 
and instantly colour leapt to life upon the islets and on 
the shore. As if by magic, little wooden houses 
appeared ; bright red, yellow, and white, they glowed 
againet the dark trees. How quaint and strange they 
looked, more like dolls’ houses cut out of coloured 
paper than real dwellings, but making, after all, the 
first impression of Norway one of life and colour. 

Thicker and thicker the houses clustered, every 
one with its white flagstaff, and each village with a 
pier jutting out into the fjord. The houses were 
perched in all sorts of places, on rounded masses of 
grey rock projecting from the hillside, down by the 
shore, and even on the rocky islets. 

We steamed on and on; the fjord seemed endless ; 
but at last a sudden bend revealed our goal. There 
lay Christiania, faintly, delicately pencilled in misty 
purples and pearly greys, a fairy city with the sun 
glinting softly on her buildings. Later, as the boat 
steamed into the harbour, she became a more prosaic 
town of handsome stone buildings, dominated by the 
royal palace, which stands stately on a hill looking 
down the broad main street. Yet my most vivid 
impression of Christiania was the station, a vast edifice 
fit to dispatch expresses by the score, from which a 
leisurely train departed now and again. It was late 
in the afternoon when we sought our places in the mail, 
and prepared for the all-night journey over the back- 
bone of Norway, for our destination was beyond the 
Dovre Field. 

Away we went, through suburbs and hamlets, all 
gay, clean, and bright. The further we went the more 
apparent became one of the great charms of the country, 
namely, the wonderful cleanliness of everything—no 
smoke, no. dirt, all bright and spotless. The silver 
birches were so clean and white that their trunks were 
quite. dazzling in the evening sunlight; they shone like 
silver, and. the gay houses shone, too, until they looked 
more unreal than ever. 

The. next impression was wires—telephone wires, 
power wires, lighting wires, and every other kind of 
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wire, like spider-webs over the country. The Norwe- 
gians most certainly do not neglect their water power. 
But even the wires got fewer as we puffed steadily 
onwards. The houses grew fewer, cultivation less, and 
the country grand and wild. The spruce and pine woods 
became denser, the valleys narrowed, the rivers changed 
to raging torrents, and snow-capped mountains 
appeared. Again the valleys would broaden out, and 
a lake appear, round which the railway could be seen 
winding ahead like a metallic thread. There was one 
long lake, like an inland sea, which we passed as the sun 
was sinking. A wind had sprung up, which whipped its 
sullen waters, black with the reflection of its fir-clad 
banks, into racing wavelets. The encircling hills rose 
purple against a sunset that glowed golden through 
heavy clouds, its light burnishing their points so that 
they were lit up against the lowering sky. 

Every now and again the train drew up at a way- 
side station, when my companion would point out roads 
and halting places, and tell how, in the days before the 
line was built, she and her husband used to drive the 
long, weary way behind stout little Norwegian ponies. 

The train arrangements, the sleeping berths, the 
attentive attendant, &c., were all that could be desired, 
but meals on board there were none. We came to a 
stop at one of the wayside stations, and a twenty-minutes’ 
halt for refreshments was announced. With one accord 
the passengers jumped out, took to their heels and ran. 
Sedate English people, on salmon fishing bent, ran like 
hares towards the refreshment room. Within was a 
scene like pandemonium, everyone helping themselves 
to the rows of hot dishes that stood ready on a counter, 
grabbing plates, knives, and forks, and eating as best 
they could. Then back again we ran, climbed on board, 
and were off once more. 

Up and up we climbed, into wilder and wilder 
country. The line wound precariously up a rocky gorge, 
down which a headlong torrent raged, while above 
towered mountains crowned -with eternal snows. All 
thought of the sleeping berths vanished as we sat and 
gazed into the twilight which is all that a Norwegian 
summer night knows of darkness. Up and up the train 
puffed, now, as it seemed, almost over the torrent, now 
crawling under the lee of a snow screen——what must it 
be like in the winter? At last we were out upon a snow- 
covered moor, the heights of the Dovre Fjeld on either 
side, so high, cold, and wind-swept a spot that hardly a 
stunted shrub could exist, and here, as the train began 
to gather speed for the descent, we saw the sun rise. It 
peeped up over the snowy waste, gleamed on the great 
heights towering white against the sky, and proclaimed 
that the scanty night was over. 

In the cold of the chilly morning we halted again 
for refreshments, there was another rush for food and 
coffee; yet a little later and we were out of the train 
once more, this time leaving it to puff on to Trondhjem, 
while we motored sixty miles by narrow twisting roads 
to the beautiful valley of the Surna. There by that 
lovely river stood a wooden farmhouse, roofed with birch 
bark and turf, on which raspberry bushes grew ; facing it 
the store-house, and the great barn where the hay was 
stored and the cattle dwelt in the winter—with the 
sound of the waterfalls, the tinkle of cattle and sheep 
bells, and the chatter of the fieldfares feeding their 
young—it remains a memory that will never fade. 

But for a last impression let us take the day when 
we left, when we drove away along lanes gay with wild 
flowers, purple geranium, blue sowthistle, monkshood, 
butterfly orchids, and many other lovely things; when 
the ferns—beech, oak, and tall-growing Norway fern— 
stretched in sheets up the hillsides ; and the air was full 
of the scent of mowing, for already the scythes were at 
work, and in some cases the grass was even hung on the 
lines to dry, for that is the only manner in which the 
Norwegians can get their hay made in these damp 
valleys, 

Frances Prrr, 


SCIENCE 


SOME DANGERS OF MEDICAL THEORY, 
TT": history of medicine is, like most other histories, 





composed largely of vicissitudes. The number 

of its devoted servants is legion, but the number 
of its great men—that is, men who have combined 
industry and intellectual clarity with that strange 
quality which we-call imagination—is, as in most other 
departments of life and of thought, a small one. It is to 
its great men that medicine owes such advance as it has 
made ; but it is also to its great men that it mainly owes 
its long and futile wanderings in the wilderness. 

There is, at the present moment, not a little danger 
that it is once more, as in the days following Galen, 
to be directed by its leaders away from the main road on 
which alone it has ever made any sustained progress. 
We know in politics how dangerous may be the leader- 
ship of an able man with imagination and enthusiasm. 
There seems an eternal desire in human beings to hitch 
their waggonstoacomet. But, in the history of medicine, 
again as in most other histories, solid advance of the sort 
that is useful to mankind ‘has generally been the fruit 
of the labours of men not too contemptuous of the 
methods employed by their fellows. 

It is to the application of a higher sort of common 
sense, and to the slow, laborious methods of inductive 
science, that nearly everything of value in the medical 
artistraceable. Naturally, the labour of the physiologists, 
the chemists, the bacteriologists, and the pathologists 
has again and again ended in nothing; or in that worse 
than nothing, seeming conclusions which have afterwards 
turned out to be false. But it is one of the supreme 
merits of science that it cannot really fail. The quartz 
which it digs up may not be worth the labour of carting 
away; but every grain of gold which it extracts is a 
permanent possession of the race, whose value is none the 
less though it be the only grain in a ton of rubbish. 

When we remember not only such, as the cliché 
goes, “ epoch-making ’’ discoveries as that of the circu- 
lation of the blood, but the whole series of developments 
in bacteriology, parasitology, endocrinology, and normal 
and pathological physiology generally, effected during 
the last fifty years, it seems strange and fickle that 
eminent men in the medical profession should be found 
ready to cast stones at the labours of the laboratory 
because, forsooth, they lead nowhere. Among the ultra- 
modern a feeling is spreading that these things at the 
best are a little Victorian and old-fashioned, and that 
truth may be captured by less laborious and more dash- 
ing methods. Guessing is again coming into fashion, 
and from the vaguest of premises the widest generalities 
are inferred. The disciples of the New Psychology are 
typical of this new spirit. 

A short time ago I read an article by Sir James 
Mackenzie (who has done much useful work for medicine 
along strictly scientific lines and js now engaged in what 
may prove a valuable line of study of the beginnings of 
disease within the human body), in the course of which 
he said: “‘In a vague sort of way attempts have been 
made to understand the nature of ill-health and of the 
changes that lead to death. At one time pathology was 
expected to give this kind of knowledge, but it has 
failed. The reason for this failure will be grasped when 
it is realized that the phenomena of ill-health and death 
are due to the disturbance and cessation of active living 
processes, and that neither the post-mortem examina- 
tion nor the microscopic examination of damaged organs 
can reveal these processes. . . . Manifestly, if we are 
to combat a danger we must know the nature of the 
danger; and while we know that tuberculosis, cancer, 
and heart disease produce ill-health and death, we do 
not know how they do it.’”” Further on he writes: “ An 
essential problem in the practice of medicine, in dealing 
with a sick person, is to know what it is that makes 
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him ill and why he dies. To say that he has a pneumonia, 
or that he is infected by the pneumococcus microbe, is 
quite true; but that is not enough. The microbe may 
be the agent and the inflamed lung one of the results, 
but they do not tell us why he is ill. The doctor is 
called in because he is supposed to have the knowledge, 
and to be able to use remedies to combat the illness ; 
this he cannot do, for he does not know the nature of 
the illness. ... A simpler example of this defective 
knowledge is illustrated in cases of poisoning. No 
pharmacologist or toxicologist can tell us the action of 
a poison like arsenic in causing ill-health and death. 

If all this were meant to convey the obvious truth 
that our physiological and pathological knowledge is 
still elementary, there would be nothing to say against 
it. There is scarcely a phenomenon in the world—cer- 
tainly rot a vital phenomenon—of which we can claim 
to know the true wherefore and how. Probably, until 
we become gods, we never shall possess this complete 
knowledge. But such, clearly, is not the purport of the 
passages | have quoted. The implication is not that the 
slowly accumulating knowledge gathered by the physio- 
logists, the pathologists, the cytologists, and the bio- 
chemists is still incomplete, but that, so far as the 
practice of medicine is concerned, it is more or less 
urelevant. But antidotes operate whether or no we 
understand their secrets, and good wine was made before 
Pasteur. 

The danger of basing the art of medicine on “ the 
ultimate nature of things,’’ rather than on even incom- 
plete inductive knowledge, is well and amusingly illus- 
trated by the considerable vogue among people com- 
monly classed as educated—including even many mem- 
bers of the medical profession in England and America 
—enjoyed by the “ electronic reactions ’’’ of Dr. Abrams, 
who died a few weeks ago. Dr. Abrams, possibly 
honestly obsessed by the researches in physics of Pro- 
fessor Rutherford and others, evolved the theory that 
all human sickness is due to faulty vibrations of elec- 
trons. He produced an instrument which he called an 
oscilloclast, whereby, he alleged, these vibrations could 
be measured, and a complete diagnosis arrived at. By 
subjecting the sick man’s electrons to the impact of 
vibrations corresponding with those responsible for the 
disease, a cure, he claimed, might in all cases be 
effected. He believed or alleged that, by means of the 
oscilloclast (well defined by an American newspaper as 
“a contraption which might have been thrown together 
by a ten-year-old boy who knows a little about elec- 
tricity, to mystify an eight-year-old boy who knows 
nothing about it’’), he could determine whether an 
individual was a Catholic, a Seventh-Day-Adventist, a 
Theosophist, or a Jew. The real value of this instru- 
ment is well shown by the following report of the 
diagnosis made from a sample of blood submitted by 
Dr. Blue, of Michigan :— 

“Congenital and cryptogenic syphilis; congenital] 
gonorrhea ; carcinoma of stomach, small and large intes- 
tine, colon, pancreas, kidneys, and bladder ; epithelioma 
(not localized); sarcoma of spine; chronic malaria; 
diabetes. That may look like a formidable array of 
diseases to you, but it is not so bad from an electronic 
standpoint. I cannot give a prognosis without a personal 
examination, but if all other things are equal your 
chances of recovery are very good.’’ 

When it is explained that this blood specimen was 
obtained from a healthy Plymouth Rock cock, the 
optimism of the prognosis does not seem so misplaced. 

Dr. Abrams with his oscilloclast is, of course, an 
extreme case ; but it may serve as a reductio ad absurdum 
of the doctrine that treatment must be based on a theory 
as to the ultimate nature of the material. Had we 
such knowledge, there could, of course, be no other 
rational basis on which to build. But we have not such 
knowledge, nor have we any good reason for believing 
that the human mind is capable of possessing it. It is, 
of course, most desirable that fancy and imagination 
should roam, free from all artificial restrictions or 

boundary-lines ; but we shall be wise to continue to base 


our arts and crafts on the sound foundations which have 
enabled us efficiently to deal, not only with the more 
crudely materialistic problems of civilization, but with 
such enemies of the human species as malaria, yellow 
fever, bilharzia, and myxedema. 

Harry Roserts. 





THE DRAMA 





ON ACTING SHAKESPEARE, 


Old Vic,: “Coriolanus.” Phoenix Society: “ King Lear,” 
Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich: “ Hamiet,” 


“ Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounc’d it 
to you, trippingly on the tongue: bat if you mouth it, 
as many of your players do, I had as lief the town-crier 
spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with 
your hand, thus, but use all gently; for in the very 
torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the whirlwind of 
passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that 
may give it smoothness. . . . Oh, there be players that 
I have seen play, and heard others praise, and that 
highly, not to speak it profanely, that, neither having 
the accent of Christians, nor the gait of Christian, Pagan, 
nor man, have so strutted and bellowed that I have 
thought some of nature’s journeymen had made men, 
and not made them well, they imitated humanity so 
abominably.’’—HaM er. 


E are frequently being told by our prophets 
that the current neglect of Shakespeare is a 
disgrace to the country he honoured in his 
birth, and schemes are frequently being drawn up for 
inflicting him on his compatriots. It is even proposed 
that the public should be mulcted to the tune of some 
half a million pounds to provide him with a “ home.’’ 
This is a supreme example of the gentle art of putting 
the cart before the horse, For these same enthusiasts 
have not sto) apparently to consider who is going © 
to act As ling 29 his ‘wandetial new eee or 
how he is to be acted. As a matter of fact a good deal 
of Shakespeare has recently been seen in London, but 
the prospects held out thereby for the Shakespearean 
national theatre are hardly encouraging. It is perha 
unfair to judge the first night of ‘‘ Coriolanus ’’ at the 
Old Vic. too severely. No doubt the main characters will 
learn their parts in time, and on this occasion Mr. Ion 
Swinley was ill. But every allowance made, the per- 
formance was about as bad as it could be. No one 
was willing to allow the words to do their own work. 
Every syllable was stressed, every rhythm tortured. 
The cold part of Volumnia in particular was played 
with a bountiful romanticism, with a gurgling of the 
voice, and a waving of the arms that was insupportable. 
Quite apart from the harrowing indifference to the 
poetry, all this expressiveness resulted in such a slowing 
up of the whole tempo that it became impossible to 
listen. The actual setting at the Old Vic. is now very 
sensible and practical, so it is lamentable that the 
players cannot make use of the conveniences by which 
they are surrounded. 

From ‘‘ Coriolanus ”’ I repaired to the revival by the 
Pheenix Society of “ King Lear,’’ which was of such an 
appalling nature that no language can describe it. 
Rarely can ‘‘ a robustious, periwig-pated fellow have so 
torn a ion to tatters, to very rags. I could have 
whipped King Lear for o’er-doing Termagant, for out- 
Heroding Herod.’’ Sufficient, however, to observe that 
it would have been impossible to judge from his per- 
formance that the part was written in verse at all. 
va and Gloucester did their best to live up to him, 
and the result was a caterwauling in a London square. 
It is customary on these occasions to say that the play is 
impossible to act. No doubt an ideal performance of 
“* King Lear ’’ is unattainable, but a great deal could be 
given us, if only actors could be induced to realize 
that Shakespeare’s language was worthy of respect, 
and should be recited with a simple dignity and a due 
regard for rhythm; that the actors in fact should not 
o’erstep ‘‘ the modesty of nature; for anything so over- 
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done is from the purpose of playing, whose end, both at 
the first and now, was and is to hold the mirror up to 
nature: to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own 
image, and the very age and body of the time his form 
and pressure.’’ Miss Ffrangcon-Davies as Cordelia and 
Miss Stella Arbenina as Regan both recited their lines 
with a quiet dignity and general comprehension which 
put them in a different class from anyone else. When- 
ever they were on the stage the play immediately began 
deviating into sense, 

It certainly was a comfort to fly from London, the 
future home of our National Theatre, to witness a 

erformance of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ at the Maddermarket, 

orwich. The theatre is charming, and Mr. Monk is 
a splendid producer. But I do not wish to insist on 
this aspect of the matter now. What is germane to the 
present question is that the company, which when not 
acting pursues other methods of earning a living, went 
straight through a slightly compressed version of the 
First Folio ‘‘ Hamlet,’”’ with one interval, in less than 
three hours: that all the cast assumed Shakespeare 
knew his own business, and allowed him to tell his own 
story ; that ‘‘ discretion was their tutor, they suited the 
action to the word, and the word to the action,’’ with the 
result that they gave a performance of Shakespearean 
tragedy that i have never seen approached on the 
London stage. 

It may, indeed, be urged that the greater the play 
the less the strain upon the actor. Sardou and 
Alexandre Dumas fils need these tremendous virtuosos 
to lash their dry bones into life. But Shakespeare was 
a sufficiently good writer to help his actors through the 
most diffictilt crises, and incidentally, speaking through 
the mouth of Hamlet, gave his company excellent direc- 
tions as to how to set about their business. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that his elementary lessons in the art of the 
theatre will be mastered by managers and actors before 
we are saddled with the crowning mercy of a National 
Theatre. 

Francis BrrRELL. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA. 


+3 OLLUSILON,’’ at the Ambassador’s Theatre, 

is about as characteristic as anything could 

be of the English stage. It is a Palais 
Royal farce with all the spice left out. From 
the very beginning we realize that all virtue is 
on the side of the Army, that the frailest lady 
will draw the line somewhere, that any lover of some- 
body else’s wife is an utter cad, who will eventually 
get his deserts, and that sinners must be punished in 
this world as well as in the next. This is a very com- 
fortable and even defensible philosophy, but it is a 
strange background for a French farce. ‘Collusion ”’ 
refers, as might be imagined, to those arrangements for 
getting a divorce which occupy such a large proportion 
of latter-day newspaper space, But in this particular 
case the husband comes back, drunk, just before the 
necessary time to constitute desertion has elapsed, and 
the wife is so pleased that she calls the divorce off and 
they fall into each other’s arms amid applause. But 
what else could happen when the husband was in the 
Air Force, the lover wore check trousers and a white 
top-hat, and the wife was as stiff in her opinion about 
marriage as the Pope of Rome? There were some good 
jokes scattered through the play. Mr. Hugh Wakefield 
came home drunk with great conviction, and Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth put a lot of colour into the part of an 
elderly solicitor. Still if I want to see a Palais Royal 
farce, I prefer to see it at the Palais Royal. 


Mr. Gregory Brown, who is holding an exhibition 
of posters at the Architectural Association, 35, Bedford 
Square, is already fairly familiar from his railway 
posters. _ Most of those shown here, however, were 
designed for a provincial firm, Bobby & Co., and are 


therefore not known in London. Mr. Brown, unlike 
many poster artists, knows what is suitable to posters. 
His designs are broad and effective and purely “ decora- 
tive ’’: he avoids all fussy detail, and there is no attempt 
at that sort of half-hearted perspective which one so 
often sees introduced in the effort to make a poster look 
like a picture. Where Mr. Brown sometimes fails is 
in his colour: true, the range of colours is limited, and 
one or two of the colours which are available are bad 
in themselves, but even so he does not always make the 
best use of the five or six which are at his disposal. 
The designs would often be much more effective if the 
colours were more carefully distributed. 


The Modern English Water-colour Society are hold- 
ing their third exhibition at the St. George’s Gallery 
(George Street, Hanover Square). It is curious that 
many water-colour painters seem to employ water-colours 
in order to get the effect of some altogether different 
medium. Mr. Ginner, for instance, shows four or five 
pictures, all of which, painted with extreme accom- 
plishment, succeed in conveying the impression of 
etchings rather than of water-colours, and Mr. Wads- 
worth’s exhibits, especially Nos. 5 and 7, ought rather, 
one feels, to have been lithographs. But there are many 
very charming pictures here, particularly those by 
Messrs. John and Paul Nash, both of whom really 
understand their medium and use it to its full advan- 
tage. Nos. 12 and 49 by Mr. John Nash, and No. 21 
by Mr. Paul Nash, are excellent examples of their work, 
though in the last, perhaps, the balance of the design 
is not quite perfect. The paintings shown by Mr. 
Ethelbert White are very competent, but not up to 
his best standard; those of Mr. Schwabe are rather 
uninteresting. There are three very charming. slight 
studies by Mr. Malcolm Milne (Nos, 42a, 42b, 44a) which 
show great sensitiveness, combined with an admirable 
economy and a pleasant sense of colour. 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, April 12. Miss Dorothy Silk and Miss 
Harriet Cohen, League of Arts Bach Concert, at 3, 
at Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Snow String Quartet, at 3, at Molian Hall. 
Sunday, April 13. Fellowship Players in “ Measure for 
Measure,’”’ at the Strand. 

Monday, April 14. “The Mikado,’’ at Princes. 
ey Maxwell, Song Recital, at 8.15, at Wigmore 
all. 
Wednesday, April 16. 
Scala. 
ig Granfelt, Vocal Recital, at 8.30, at Wigmore 
all. 
Reinhold Gerhardt, 
Xolian Hall. 


Yiddish Theatre, at the New 


Song Recital, at 8.15, at 


Omicron. 





POETRY 


THE CLOCK, 
Winp up the silent clock. .. . 


Here where no sound is, save of the wind and rain, 
The tread of wind and rain outside the door. 

Wind up the stricken clock! 

Here where the sun is but a lamp, 

A lamp that burneth in an empty room. 

Make mock of fact, and mimic now 

That thou divid’st the day by seconds, minutes, hours: 
Oh! mimic with the second’s hand the tap 

Of footsteps on a broad highway. 

Of little footsteps on a big highway... . 


Wind up the clock. 
Ena LIMEBEER. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE ROMANCE OF A DROWNED PARROT. 


WAS a little surprised the other day, reading a 

very critical review of Mr. Morley Roberts’s book 

on W. H. Hudson, to see that the reviewer 
apparently implied that Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
was as a writer at least the equal of Hudson. It is no 
slight upon Mr. Graham to say that, despite the charm 
and finish of his books, I had never thought that they 
anywhere quite attained the level of “ Far Away and 
Long Ago,’’ or of isolated passages in some of Hudson’s 
other books. When, therefore, I found a new book by 
Mr. Graham upon my table, “The Conquest of the 
River Plate’’ (Heinemann, 15s.), I plunged eagerly into 
it in the hope that it would show me how much I had 
underrated Mr. Graham. 

* on * 

I cannot say that “The Conquest of the River 
Plate ’’ has made me revise my opinion of the relative 
merits of Hudson and Mr. Graham. It is a fine book 
about a fine subject, but one cannot honestly say that 
it is anything more. The curse of journalistic criticism 
is that it tends to a sloppy or confused use of standards. 
There are, or have been, such things as great books and 
great writers, but they are extremely rare, and the critic 
of contemporary literature ought to make an effort to 
remember that a great prose writer is a man who writes 
great prose. It is arguable that Hudson never did write 
great prose, but, if he did not actually do so, he 
frequently trembles on the verge of doing so. But 
Mr. Graham never reaches that verge, and cannot, 
therefore, tremble on it. He is a competent writer, 
and he has a certain charm of personality which he 
often gets into his writing, but his sentences, and still 
more his paragraphs, never develop that fusion of 
thought, word, and rhythm which transmutes good 
writing into great prose. What I mean can be shown 
by quoting the following sentence, which is as good as 
any in the book, and can be used as a measure of 
Mr. Graham’s quality and limitations :— 

“Then, as now, in the incomparable Paraguayan 
night, with its deep, blue sky set with a million stars, 
the fireflies must have flitted through the trees, making 
the horses start and shake their heads when they darted 
near to them, with a tinkling of their bridles, sounding 
as crisp as breaking icicles, in that clear atmosphere.” 

* * * 

Most people think that the important thing is what 
a writer has to say, not how he says it. They may be 
right. At any rate, when I said that Mr. Graham’s was 
a fine book on a fine subject, I was thinking of his 
subject and matter rather than of his prose style and 
the form of his sentences. The story of the conquest of 
the River Plate by the Spanish conquistadores of the 
sixteenth century is full of the kind of strange romance 
of which Mr. Graham is almost an ideal interpreter. 
Few books which I have read have succeeded in bringing 
more vividly before my mind the character of those 
brave and ruthless empire-builders, their terrible 
argosies, and the heroic meaninglessness of their lives 
and deaths. Perhaps the chief lesson of history is the 
futility of human endeavour, and, indeed, the human 
race would long ago have collectively committed suicide 
unless, unconsciously of course, it believed with Mon- 
taigne that it is not the end of the voyage but the 
voyage which matters. Certainly the conquistadores 
who sailed with Don Pedro de Mendoza or Alvar Nuiiez 
Cabega de Vaca for the River Plate, thinking of their 
travels, might well have said with that wise contem- 
porary of theirs—who was sitting in his tower in Péri- 


gord writing his essays while they were seeking El 
Dorado and the City of the Cesars and Trapalanda 
among the great rivers and swamps and forests of South 
America—“ Je ne |’entreprens ny pour en revenir, ny 
pour le parfaire.’’ 


* * * 

Typical of the conquistador’s spirit and life is the 
story of Hulderico Schmidel, the Hispaniolized German, 
who in 1534 sailed as a common soldier with the expedi- 
tion of Don Pedro de Mendoza which founded the first 
city of Buenos Aires. For twenty years Schmidel lived 
a life of incredible hardship and danger, first under 
Mendoza, and later under Nujiez and Irala, starving in 
Buenos Aires and fighting his way up the great river 
to Asuncion and the frontiers of Peru. He lived the 
whole of those twenty years literally with death before 
his eyes and close to his side. What he was after, or 
what, at any rate, he thought he was after, was wealth 
—gold first and precious stones and mines, and then 
slaves whose labour would make him rich. He never 
found his mines or El Dorado or riches, though he killed 
innumerable Indians and had many slaves in his time. 
Thus he lived for twenty years in Paraguay, cut off 
from all that he knew as civilization. And in the end, 
no doubt, he would have died, like nearly all the con- 
quistadores, a violent death from a poisoned arrow or a 
knife or a bullet, for that was the almost invariable end 
of the journey to E] Dorado and Trapalanda. But 
suddenly in 1552 a letter came to him from his home in 
Germany telling him to return to his country. 
Apparently, like Montaigne, he had never himself con- 
ceived that he should undertake a voyage “ pour en 
revenir,’’ and it required this extraordinary pheno- 
menon of a letter from Germany turning up in the centre 
of South America to make him think that return was 
possible. So he loaded his riches into two canoes, and 
sailed down the river for the last time; and the riches 
for which he had fought and suffered so long consisted 
mainly of tiger skins and several parrots. Of his journey 
to the coast he writes: “Though I have travelled so 
much during my life, I never had traversed any road 
more rough and troublesome,’’ and it took him a year 
to get from Asuncion to Lisbon. From Lisbon he sailed 
in a Dutch ship for Cadiz, and the captain ran his ship 
on the rocks at the entrance to Cadiz and all on board 
her except Schmidel were drowned. And the parrots, 
which with infinite trouble he had brought with him on 
the year’s voyage from Asuncion and which appear to 
have been the most precious prize which twenty years 
of hardship and suffering in quest of El Dorado had 
brought to Schmidel—the parrots were drowned too. 

* * ” 

In the end Schmidel reached his home at Strau- 
bingen in Bavaria. He must have arrived with very 
little more of the world’s riches than he started out 
with so many years before. And he was more fortunate 
than most of the conquistadores, at any rate the leaders, 
who march across Mr. Graham’s pages. There is no 
record of any of them having won riches on the River 
Plate, and most of them won only a violent death. It 
is the strangest story of the invincible and heroic 
credulity of human beings that so many men should 
have set out in search of gold and that he should be one 
of the luckiest who escaped with his bare life and a 
drowned parrot. Montaigne, one must assume, was 
right, and it is only the voyage which matters. 


LEONARD WooLr. 
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REVIEWS 


GENERAL BOTHA. 
General Botha. By Earl Buxton. 


Ir ever there was a Providential man raised up to guide 
the footsteps of a young nation, it was Louis Botha. Over 
and over again at dark and troubled moments his character 
and sagacity gave to South African history a happy and 
hopeful turn, when, under guidance less generous and far- 
sighted, the ship of State might have foundered on the rocks. 
Other political leaders have been endowed with more bril- 
liant gifts than this plain, God-fearing Boer farmer, have 
spoken more eloquently, read more widely, thought more 
deeply and variously; but never has there been a more 
conspicuous instance of a man whose qualities were so 
exactly fitted to gain him the confidence of the society in 
which he lived, and to conquer the peculiar danger to which 
that society was subject. To the racial mistrust which at 
one time threatened to poison the life of South Africa there 
was no antidote more effectual than Botha’s large humanity 
and elevation of outlook. Everything about him inspired 
confidence—his physical bulk, his common sense, his rugged 
Dutch eloquence, his essential fairness. The British Empire 
stands deep in his debt; how deep is now most truthfully 
describéd in the volume in which Earl Buxton records the 
memories of an affectionate friendship and a successful 
administration. A big, heavy, quiet, out-of-door man, sur- 
prisingly nimble on his feet, his complexion dark, his eyes 
extraordinarily bright, full of life, his expression quick and 
mobile, his smile ready and winning, his bearing characterized 
by the finest spirit of courtesy, Botha exercised a magnetic 
attraction upon all who knew him. The dominant impres- 
sion was one of size. Here was a man who was big in every 
way—in physique, temperament, outlook, sense of duty ; 
stern when occasion demanded, but never ungenerous or petty, 
carrying indulgence and accessibility almost to the point of 
unwisdom, very shrewd to pierce the mind of an antagonist, 
whether in the field of battle or in the more distasteful arena 
of Parliamentary controversy, long-headed and broadminded, 
upright and downright, rich in the ruses of sport and war- 
fare, but always and throughout governed by a lively sense 
of the cardinal Christian virtues. ‘‘ Never kill a man when 
you can capture him, or he will never have a chance to 
be sorry,” was a characteristic aphorism of a man who, having 
experienced the bitterness of defeat, elevated leniency to the 
vanquished into a maxim of government. 

So we find him throughout his life opposed to the 
implacable view in politics, and ranged on the side of modera- 
tion and goodwill. It is typical of him that he should have 
resisted the ultimatum to Great Britain, and equally charac- 
teristic that even in the midst of the war, when passion 
ran high, he threatened to resign his post of Commandant- 
General of the Boer Army if Kruger persisted in his intention 
to blow up the mines. Lesser men, blinded by anger, might 
let the future go hang. Botha never lost sight of the fact 
that, yy what might in the war, Boer and Briton were 


(Murray. 12s.) 


fated to live together and to work for the welfare of a common 
country. 

When the Liberal Cabinet announced, in February, 
1906, that it was intended at once and without delay to 
grant responsible government to the Transvaal and the Free 
State, Botha was greatly surprised and touched. “We 
must accept it,” he declared, “with open arms. It is a 
most generous offer, and we must work to make it a success. 
It greatly wipes out the past.” From that moment he made 
it his object to work for the union of the two white races. 
“ Botha,” said his close friend 4nd associate General Smuts, 
‘*had a vision—a vision of a great Africander nation; not 
an English or a Dutch Africander nation, but just one great 
Africander nation. Others had had visions before him. Cecil 
Rhodes had had a vision of a great British South Africa, and 
Kruger had a vision of a Dutch South Africa. But it was 
left to Louis Botha to see another vision—the greatest vision 
of all—of a South Africa which would embrace both, a South 
Africa formed of both sections of the white population of 
their country. And it did not remain a vision merely. It 
was Botha’s life ideal.” 

Ideals are not always easy to translate into practice, and 


fou of the value of Lord Buxton’s interesting memoir con- 


sists in the light which the author is able to throw upon the 
extraordinary difficulties which confronted the South African 
Government during the period of the Great War, when Botha 
was Prime Minister and Mord Buxton Governor-General and 
High Commissioner e doubt whether the extent and 
range of these difficulties have ever been adequately appre- 
ciated in this country, and it is therefore well to be reminded 
how great they were and how fortunate was the Empire in the 
men who were called upon to handle them. 

On the question of the duty of the Union Government to 
enter the imperial war, Botha never hesitated. It was an 
obligation of honour. “There were people,’’ he said to his 
constituents, on September 28th, 1914, “who asserted that 
South Africa should remain neutral. He was not a lawyer, 
but simply a farmer who used common sense and who desired 
to lead his people honestly and truly according to his best 
lights. To him, using his common sense, all this talk of 
neutrality seemed to be the biggest nonsense he had ever 
listened to. . . . In the past, the people of South Africa had 
said to the British Government, ‘Trust us and we shall 
prove ourselves worthy of that trust.’ Would they now, when 
for the first time they were called upon to do so, when for 
the first time they were faced with great troubles, stand 
aside?” 5 

Still, participation in an imperial war was a high test 
to which to subject a State so recently soldered as the 
South African Union, and still smarting with bitter and 
dividing memories. A rebellion broke out. One of its leaders 
was Beyers, whom Botha had made Speaker of the first 
Volksraad in the Transvaal ; another was his old friend and 
comrade-at-arms De Wet. The path of duty was, however, 
clear, and Botha’s practical intuition at once seized all the 
conditions of success, as that he must personally take 
command, employing only Boer commandos, so as to give 
no countenance to the suspicion that a racial issue was 
involved, and that when once the rebellion had been crushed 
the rebels must be treated with a kind of paternal indulgence. 
“ This is no time,” he said, when all was over, “ for exultation 
or recrimination. Let us spare one another’s feelings. 
Remember that we have to live together in this land long 
after the war is ended.” 

Opinion may reasonably differ as to the wisdom of 
inviting the Union Government to undertake the conquest of 
German West Africa at the very beginning of the war. There 
can, however, be no doubt that Botha’s conduct of the expedi- 
tion left nothing to be desired. Here again he felt himself 
to be the necessary man. “The plain fact of the situation is 
that there is no one available to be placed in supreme com- 
mand except myself who would have the full confidence of 
both sections, English and Dutch, of which our troops are 
composed.”” And here also, in accordance with his usual 
policy, he treated his conquered foe with a chivalry which, 
as Lord Buxton shows, was afterwards remembered with 
gratitude and appreciation. 

He was already in failing health when he sailed from 
South Africa to attend the Peace Conference in Paris, and 
did not long survive his return.” “ Peace, you must know,” 
he said at Capetown, “is a hundred times more difficult to 
make than war. Sometimes the action of a fool may make 
a war, but it takes the wisdom of the world to make peace 
again.” The Treaty was not to his liking. With his mind 
full of the instructive lessons of the generous peace of 
Vereeniging he thought that the terms which were imposed 
upon the Germans were too severe. On the fateful day of 
the signature in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, he wrote 
on his agenda paper, ‘‘ God’s judgments will be applied with 
justice to all peoples under the new sun, and we shall per- 
severe in prayer that they may be applied by mankind in 
charity and peace and a Christian spirit. To-day I look back 
in thought to May 3lst, 1902.” In the atmosphere of the 
great European feud, so much fiercer, so much older, so much 
more complicated than any trouble of the air-washed Veldt, 
he missed the large influence of the great conciliators whom 
he had known and revered, of men like Campbell-Bannerman 
and Kitchener, and King Edward and “Dr. Jim,” and of 
countless other Boers and Britons of goodwill who had 
helped to heal the wounds of war in his native country. To 
his plain, evangelical mind the Latin idea of retribution 
and severity was foreign and sinister. But he signed the 
Treaty and was proud to think that in so doing he had marked 
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p OPE@BRADLEY: THE ART OF MANUFACTURE 


ee ee By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 
: ee St LONDON-w ITH Europe a festering muck-heap of political faction, 
Be oem. rae ae W it is pont oll ne to find in England an instance of 


post-war progress in the art of manufacture. 


For many centuries this country has been famous for pro- 
ducing the finest cloth materials in the world. But during 
the war the quality of the finer grades deteriorated. That was 
because the Government took control of supplies, inflated the 
costs, and made 260,000,000 profit without a blush. In those 
unpleasant days everything was controlled with the exception 
of Mr. D. Lloyd George’s uncontrollable verbosity. 


Governmental control of industry is practical socialism, 
blatantly impure and immorally simple. 


Since our release from this bondage a new and remarkable 


discovery in manufacture has been made in a material that 
will never wear out. 


The weight of it is so light that it can be tailored into 
an attractive suit and worn in any season of the year and 
for all the years of one’s life; and the strength is so 
tremendous that it is absolutely untearable. It is thornproof 
and scratch-proof. The secret consists of using the finest two- 
ply yarn and manufacturing the warp and weft in such a 
way that it is impossible to break the thread. 


One can scratch it violently with a steel needle and make 
no impression, or take a pointed pencil and pierce a hole 
through the knee—or through any other part of the trousers— 
and by pulling the cloth firmly from side to side the hole will 
disappear. 

There are 150 different designs of this material on view at 
the establishments of Pope and Bradley. It is made in all 
shades of grey, lovat and heather mixtures, fawns, browns, 
blues and silk mixtures, and in a variety of different weaves 
and designs. It is even made in white so that it can be worn 
for hard-court winter tennis. 

Essentially, it is an ideal material for sporting purposes, 
but it has been so developed in many of the ranges that it 
can quite possibly be made up for ordinary town wear, either 
for suits or light-weight overcoats. 


These new materials will certainly last an ordinary life- 
time, if not as long as Mr. Shaw’s New Methuselah. 


The price of either a iounge suit, sports suit or overcoat 
of this material is ten guineas. 


HOLD OND STREET W 
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NEW LEADERS FOR GERMANY 


WHERE WILL THEY LEAD HER? 


The students of the present, whose opinions are being formed 
amid Starvation, will be in control twenty years hence. 


Help now will mean goodwill then. 


A great self-help organisation has been built up by the 
students themselves to prcvide work—as miners, shoemekers, 
labourers, night watchmen, laundresses, etc., etc.,—for the 
thousands without means. 


Students s'eep in garages, railway carriages—even in sewers 
and try to live on thin soup in order to continue their studies, 


Only Those Who Are Certain To Make Good Can Be Helped 


Please send gifts of money and cl thing to :— 


THE BRITISH APPEAL FOR RELIEF IN GERMANY. 


Hon. Secretary: HILDA CLARK. M.B.,B.S. Hon.Creasurer: HAROLD MORLAND,M.A., F.C A. 
Room 2, 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. Bankers: Barclays Bank Ltd. 
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the entry of the South African Union into the fellowship of 
free and independent nations. 

“A fitting and dramatic close” may be the verdict of 
the future historian; but to his contemporaries Botha’s 
death in middle life came with the effect of a premature 
calamity. If he had done much, there was yet so much more 
for him to do. He was the man whom no one could replace, 
the chosen vessel of the essential spirit of toleration, and he 
was cut off in his prime under a darkening sky. Here, then, 
is the virtue of such a monument as Lord Buxton has raised 
to the memory of his friend. It will serve as a continuing 
reminder of the great human qualities which went to the 
building of the South African Union, and will ever be found 
essential to its maintenance and well-being. 


H. A. L. Fisuer. 


THE PRESS INTERVENES. 


i The Triumph of Lord Palmerston. By B. KIncsiky MARTIN. 


{Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


Ty this brilliant volume Mr. Kingsley Martin has utilized 
much new material for the writing of history, and material 
that will have to be more and more studied by historians, 
when they come to treat of modern events,he newspaper 
Press was called into existence by the dem6cratization of our 
institutions during the nineteenth century, and it is safe to 
make the general statement that its influence has been almost 
invariably disastrous. To take one striking instance, many 
have contrasted the Treaty of Vienna with the terrible 
mess inade at Versailles. The statesmen of 1815 have been 
compared very favourably for intelligence and rectitude with 
the statesmen of 1919. The comparison is perhaps just, but 
it must be remembered that the task of the peacemakers in 
1815 was rendered far easier by the absence of the newspaper 
Press, and by the consequent ability of politicians to disregard 
public opinion, which, in fact, did not exist. Within reasonable 
limits they were all able to do more or less what they wanted, 
whereas none of the signatories to the Treaty of Versailles 
were ever even approximately ‘in that position. They 
were all the slaves of public opinion; that is to say, of the 
newspaper Press; for the Press doped an ignorant public 
with the particular assortment of half-truths which suited 
its book for the moment. 

The Crimea was the first newspaper war, and Lord 
Palmerston was the first newspaper politician, the first man 
to make a position for himself by flattering the Press. Mr. 
Kingsley Martin observes very truly that the Crimean War 
was in no way precipitated by a diplomatic breakdown imme- 
diately before the ultimatum was dispatched, and hence the 
diplomatic correspondence affords no adequate explanation of 
its outbreak. The hands of Ministers were forced by a public 
opinion excited by newspapers which made an idol of Lord 
Palmerston. Not only did he flatter them, but he had a 
highly coloured personality, which always provided good 
copy, and did highly coloured things which also provided 
good copy. Fancy having to try to make a “ chatty par’”’ out 
of Lord Aberdeen! But in the golden days of the European 
Chancelleries, Aberdeen would have cut as good a figure as 
Palmerston, for he was far better informed, far more dis- 
interested, and far more honest. 

Nearly all modern books which treat of Lord Palmerston 
make it increasingly clear that he and Lord John Russell 
were two of the greatest pests of the age. Nationalists, or 
“ Liberals” as they were called, all over Europe had good 
reason to curse them. They belonged to that class of agitator 
which excites revolutionaries abroad and then lets them 
down at the critical moment, with the result that they are 
uselessly massacred. Further, when Napoleon III. took 
Palmerston’s professions seriously, and, rightly or wrongly, 
really did something for oppressed nationalities, he was 
immediately castigated as a cynical and greedy tyrant. 

The Crimean War then was produced by a combination 
of the newspapers and a few noisy Whigs; there is no need 
to contravert the considered opinion of Mr. Simpson and 
La Gorce that the British, not the French, Government 
was responsible for the war, conducted it with the maximum 
of inefficiency, and finally tried to prevent its stopping. 

One other point emerges strongly, though perhaps 
Mr. Kingsley Martin does not stress it as much as he might. 


The power of the Press immediately before the outbreak of 
war was greatly due to division in the Cabinet. When 
Cabinets are united, the newspapers are blessedly hampered 
in the dissemination of their views. 

The Crimean War being thus a mere stunt, disillusion 
followed more quickly and completely than usual. Before 
many years were over, all the war-mongers of yesterday were 
deploring the war, and rapidly forgetting that they had ever 
been in favour of it. More adventurous spirits even inclined 
to the view that we had backed the wrong horse. Certainly 
none of the high-minded motives which were supposed to 
dictate our actions were reflected in the peace terms. Cavour 
got more out of the war than anybody. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Kingsley Martin will find 
many readers for his ‘Triumph of Lord Palmerston.” He 

as not only constructed a brilliant and racy narrative, but 
he offers much food for reflection to those appalled by our 
present discontents, 


“i POSTERITY DREAMS. 
" fhe Dream. By H. G. Wrtts. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


THe dream was dreamed and related somewhere in the 
fortieth century a.p. by one Sarnac, a scientist, who 
had cut his hand on some poisoned glass found in the two- 
thousand-year-old ruins of the Simplon tunnel. A little 
feverish, Sarnac fell asleep and dreamed, in great detail, 
of the life he had led in the twentieth-century Age of Con- 
fusion as Harry Mortimer Smith, the son of a small green- 
grocer. On waking he related his dream to his friends, 
to the length of a novel, with every circumstance and detail 
of speech, action, and description. Even the dialect spoken 
by Harry Smith’s family and friends he rendered faith- 
fully, and it was perfectly understood by his audience, who 


A 


‘had perhaps, like Mr. Wells’s other Utopians, got beyond 


speech in any particular language, as they had got beyond 
clothes. They were rather irritating listeners, this posterity 
of ours, so noble and so bare; except for the difference in 
their attire, they must have been a little like the children 
in Mrs. Markham’s history. They sat round Sarnac and 
ejaculated at intervals, ‘Was it possible that people were 
really so grotesque as that?’’ or “ But did people really 
believe such stuff?” and so forth. And they were called 
Sunray, Radiant, Firefly, and Willow, and they were 
purged from all evil human passions and made perfect in 
righteousness, hygiene, and scientific invention, and they 
walked the Alpine country unclad and never caught colds 
(Mr. Wells does not say whether the climate, too, had im- 
proved), and when the women bore children it was ‘a jolly, 
wholesome process.” And sex, love, and mating had been 
all beautifully arranged, and had become a simple, perfect 
affair, with no confusion, jealousy, or mistakes, “ We, who 
walk in the light . . .” they said. It was no wonder that 
they ejaculated with surprised incredulity at this dark 
and confused world of ours. 

It is, then, from this standpoint that Mr. Wells relates 
the story of his Harry Mortimer Smith. Omitting this 
particular setting, he has, of course, told it essentially 
before, the life-story of some pitiful, perplexed little scion 
of the lower middle classes, crushed by a world he does not 
understand. He has done it before with more humour, wit, 
and force, The phrases have a familiar ring. ‘ Almost 
everybody was sexually angry or uncomfortable or dis- 
honest,” and so on. It is a question whether the “ It is diffi- 
cult to imagine it now” adds to its force. All one can say is 
that it adds a cheery note of optimism to the tale. The 
people, too, are familiar—even down to the university gentle- 
man who splashes his cold bath about instead of having it. 
The greengrocer’s family are real and amusing (though per- 
haps the greengrocer’s religious beliefs ring rather of the mid- 
nineteenth than of the twentieth century). The love story of 
Harry and Hetty wears, from being told as a memory of old; 
unhappy, far-off things, a quality of faintness and unreality 
which dims its tragedy. You never need to scratch a story 
by Mr, Wells very hard to find a tract, but usually the 
tract is so clothed in flesh and blood, wit and invention, 
that you can, if you like, take the story and leave the 
moral. In “The Dream’’ you cannot. Certainly Mr. Wells 
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By Direction of Lieut-Colonel C. H. Innes Hopkins. 


THE HAYES, 
KENLEY, SURREY. 


Half-a-mile from Kenley Station. 
About 14 miles from Purley Station, 


THE ENTIRB CONTENTS OF THE MANSION. 


RARE OLD FURNITURE, CHINESE PORCELAIN, PICTURES, 
BOOKS, ANTIQUE PERSIAN CARPETS, ETC. 


Jacobean, Cromwellian, William and Mary and Queen Anne oak and 
walnut dower chests, buffets, court cupboards, gate-leg tables and 
dressers, long-case clocks, TWO IMPORTAN IPPENDALE 
BOOKCASES, a Carlton writing table, an old 8-fold Incised Lacquer 
Screen, Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton serpentine front 
commodes, chairs, settees, stools, sideboards, tables, wig stands, 
carved mirrors, a Collection of Old English papier mache and Chinese 
black and gold uer Furniture, a red leather and lacquer chest, 
inscribed “ P. R., 1661,” formerly the property of The Princess Royal 
Daughter of Charles I., a full-size Billiard Table and Accessories by 
Burroughes and Watts, Old Spode, and other old English Jugs, Chinese 
Famille Rose and Famille Verts, Nankin Blue and White and Powder 
Blue Porcelain, in Figures, Vases, Beakers, Dishes, &c., Old English 
and Waterford Cut glass, Old Sporting Prints, in colour, after Herring, 
Hunt, Hall, and Stubbs, coloured proof etchings by Camille Fonce, 
Chinese glass, pictures, brass work, bronzes, 


A LIBRARY OF MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE 


(upwards of 1,000 volumes) of Sporting and Colour-Plate Books, &c., 
oe Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, Ackermann’s Cam- 
bridge niversity, William’s Oriental Field Sports, folio, Tod’s 
Rajasthan Original Edition, La Fontaine’s Contes et Nouvelles, 
calf, 1764, Smollett’s Works, best Edition, 1872, Jameson’s Beauties 
of the Court of Charles II., coloured plates in portfolio, 1833, R. L. 
Stevenson’s Works (26 volumes), cloth, 1922, Kipling (Rudyard), Works 
of, Bombay Edition (25 vols.), cloth, Macquoid’s English Furniture (4 
vols.), folio, Egerton’s Airy Nothings, 1825, &c., &c., Valuable Persian 
Carpets, including a rare 18th Century Couba Persian Carpet of unique 
design and colouring, 2lft. 9in. x 14ft., an old Kurdistan carpet, 
23ft. 4in, x 13ft. Tin., a beautiful old Blue Kirmanshah carpet, 19ft. 8in. 
x 12ft. 2in., an antique Tabriz carpet, 17ft. llin. by 11ft. llin., and a 
collection of Bokhara, Kasmir and Sivas carpets and Persian silk rugs, 
equipment of 18 bed and dressing-rooms and miscellanea. Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


will sell by auction, on the premises, as above, on Monday, May 5th, 
and three following days, at one o’clock each day. On View Friday 
and Saturday prior, from 10 to 5 o’clock. Private View (by card only) 
on Thursday, May ist. Illustrated catalogues, 2s. 6d. each (plain 
copies, free) of the Auctioneers, at their offices, 20, Hanover Square, 
London, W.1. 

NOTE.—THE RESIDENCE, with about 30 acres, will be offered at 

Hanover Square, on Thursday, May Ist, 1924. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE PLUS !|— 


"TBE Australian Mutual Provident Society is Mutual. 
That is to say, all Surplus, without deduction, belongs to the 
Policy-holders themselves, and is distributed yearly. reover, 
the ciety, established in 1849, been for many years the 
largest aNd most prosperous British Mutual Life Office. Why is 
this? Because it offers to Assurers the acme of security and 
profit, and because its satisfied members are its best advertise- 
ment. Why are policies with the A. M. P. Society so profitable? 
Because while its premium rates are below the average, it pos- 
sesses in a@ unique degree the combination of high interest 
earnings, a low expense rate and a favourable mortality experience. 

The A. M. P. Society should be covering you. You will be 
— full particulars on application. Please mention this publica- 


' EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 


Assets, £53,000,000. Annual Income, £7,800,000. 
New Ordinary Business for 1922, £10,825,000. 
Cash Surplus (Ordinary Department) divided for 1022, £1,750,000. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


Estd, SOCIETY. 1849 


London Office ; 73-76, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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THE STORY OF COAL 


1914-1923: 


The Real Comparison 


Output per Person 
Employed and Wage 



































per Ton 

Dutput Decrease 
per 10 
Person per cent 
per Shift 
ages 
per Ton Increase 
Com- 79:5 
mercially per cent 
Disposable 

More miners are producing 

less coal. Each ton of 

coal costs more to get. 


Every addition to wages 
increases that cost. 
National Prosperity de- 
pends upon Cheap and 
Abundant Coal. 


If you are interested in “ The Story of Coal,” cut this advertise- 
ment out and file it, It is being issued on behalf of the Colliery 
Owners of Great Britain by PHILIP GEE, go, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2, from whom further information about 








the (Coal eMining Industry can be obtained. 
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And the moral is that in two 


would not wish us to do so. 
thousand years, or probably much less, human beings will 
not only be still adorning this planet, but will have been 
made perfect. It is a happy thought. “A day when charity 
and understanding would light the world, so that men 
and women would no longer hurt themselves and one 


another.” So even that eternal (as it now seems) antithesis 
between altruism and egoism, between hurting oneself and 
hurting someone else, will be done away with. One wonders 
how. Will not even posterity have to choose between taking 
the most comfortable seats at a picnic for themselves and 
leaving them to others? (And, for obvious reasons, this 
question will be even more important to posterity than 
to us.) j 

Well, anyhow, that is the thesis. And, as to the story, 
Mr. Wells can never avoid being readable, and his readable- 
ness is not spoilt either by his thesis or by his occasional 


lapses from accuracy hough one feels that he ought to ~ 


.have ascertained thé facts even about such minor details 
as the nature of the morning service held at high Anglican 
churches. 

Rosse MAcavLay. 


TWO RUSSIAN NOVELS. 


The Cathedral Folk. Translated from the Russian of NICOLAI 
LyYEsKov by IsABEL Harcoop. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 

That Which Happened. Translated from the Russian of IVAN 
SHMELOV by C. J. HoGartH. (Dent. 5s.) 


“THe OaTHEDRAL Fouk” puts me in mind of a favourite form 
of parody, ‘‘ If So-and-So had written the works of Such-an- 
Other.” In other words, “If any Russian had written 
‘ Barchester Towers,’ what would he have made of it?”’ For 
Lyeskov has a theme truly Trollopian. In the place of Bar- 
chester we have Stary Gérod, but for the rest the study of 
clerical intrigue differs only in the manner of the handling. 
And with how fantastic a difference! We remember 
Trollope’s introduction to us of his archdeacon, in “The 
Warden,” the sonorous tone and lofty deportment, the 
shining black habiliments exchanged as bedtime draws near 
for the accustomed robe de nuit, and the shovel hat for the 
tasselled nightcap; Dr. Grantly is fixed for us, sly and 
sleek, and the Barsetshire epic moves off on its leisurely 
progress; the rooks caw in the elms, ladies pour tea, deans 
primed with tit-bits hasten across the close. Not so at Stary 
Gérod. Here also we have a deacon, but this is the picture 
that Lyeskov draws of him :— 

‘*In this brilliant, powerful illumination, all flooded with 
the rays of the sun, upon the waves of the river there came 
into view a naked, gigantic hero, with an unruly mane of black 
hair on his huge head. He was swimming against the 
current, seated upon a powerful bay horse, a fit mate for him, 
which was vigorously cleaving the waves with his broad 
chest, and angrily neighing with his dark-red nostrils.” 

What would Trollope have said of such an ecclesiastic? 
Later on in the book this same deacon, Akhilla, describes 
his own mental state :— 

‘* You have a very exalted sensibility.” 

‘*That’s it exactly,—sensibility! Everything oppresses 
me, you know, and I feel as though there were a stake in 
my breast, and at night I sit for long periods, and don’t 
know what I am grieving and weeping about,”’ 

—a phrase which might assuredly stand as epigraph on the 
filyleaf of most Slavonic fiction. We are prepared now for 
the events, grotesque and violent, of the book. The dwarfs, 
the extraordinary figure of Mme, Plodémasoff, the skeleton 
dangling in the window of Varndvka; they follow ineluct- 
ably, begotten of a mentality as many miles removed from 
Trollope’s as Stary Gérod geographically from Barchester. 
“That Which Happened ” is a study of war-time Russia, 
a short, terrible piece of irony, played out in a madhouse, 
where, for the time being, the insane have overcome the 
sane, thrown them into the cellars and instituted a régime 
of terror and idealism. The allegory is not far to seek, and 
one can only wonder at the permitted circulation of such a 
book under the scrutiny of Soviet censorship. “In all of 
Shmelov’s works,” says one critic, “the figures issue as 
though twisted with pain, as though’ spat from the lips along 
with blood and matter.” The author is one who has suffered 
personally under the revolution; he narrowly escaped 
execution, he was obliged to fly with his family from Moscow 


The Right Place: a Book of Pleasures. 





to the Crimea, and his only son was shot without trial by 
Bolshevist agents. Such stories are too remote from our- 
selves, and have of late been too frequently repeated, to light 
up our imaginations with any degree of vividness. And it 
is @ curious contradiction that we are more moved by the 
sorrows of one individual than by the disasters of a nation. 
The very names of murder and devastation lose their 
meaning, so rapidly do we acquire the habit of super- 
latives, But for those who have lived through such years in 
their own country, the experience cannot be without effect 
upon their literature, and in works like this of Shmelov’s 
we see the beginnings of the monstrous progeny. 


V. SacKvILLe-WEst. 


TWO INDIVIDUALISTS. 


By C. E. MONTAGUE. 
(Chatto & Windus. 7s ) 


Dog and Duck. By ARTHUR MACHEN. 7s. 6d.) 


THosE people who have been initiated into the subtler joys 
of touring will treasure Mr. Montague’s book as an expres- 
sion of emotions that have never before been described. 
He has a long memory, an observant eye, and a sensibility 
of body that registers the slightest change of atmosphere, 
colour, and perfume. He feels space and distances, and 
the differences between the hours of the day. One half of his 
religion is of the senses :— 


(Cape 


“To scrap your old and feeble semi-comprehension of 
the natural things around you, and gain a happy new sense 


of the piquancy of their being va what they are—this is 

real regeneration, a rare and mighty operation of the spirit.” 

But the other half of his religion is of the mind, and its 
nobility and dignity deepen all his work and give it beauti- 
ful direction. Thusfhe is not only a tourist ; he co-ordinates 
the experiences of travel and. becomes an inspired geo- 
grapher. His picture of England, England as a surveyable 
unit, is a masterpiece” This quality of his mind urges him 
to other and more human interests, and the realism and 
fervour with which he attacks social problems stamp him as 
of the old English Puritan stock. Indeed, he is truly 
Miltonic in his duality, for he has a hatred of luxury, and 
lashes the self-indulgent drones of the human hive with 
whips of irony. At the same time his artistry produces rich 
and sonorous prose. He may pour out a bitter draught, but 
it is into a Venetian goblet, and it glows like Sicilian 
wine : — 

‘*. . . the very names of the junctions are tuneful and 
fair ; like Fontarabia, Vallombrosa, Bendemeer, they set horns 
blowing ; they make roses swing in your mind.” 

He describes a sunset in a way that makes one think of 
Giorgione’s pictures :— 

‘The bloom was on the hour; the visible world, that 
shifts and changes and remakes itself as ceaselessly as a 
blown flame, had caught for a moment the fugitive poise of 
perfection that seems almost passionate, making the senses 
ache with a delight that is also a longing to transcend one’s 
own commonness and shape new, clearer thoughts.” 

The chief instrument of his skill, however, is irony, for 
it sharpens and refines every syllable. In the following 
passage, where he is lashing the “cultured” rentiers who 
infest Italy, his onomatopoeia is as nice as that of the poet :— 

“ Only a clown . . . would accost the lingering sunshine 
and the crumbling walls of that lost Venice in the spirit of 
delicate, epicurean positivism propitious to a proper absorp- 
tion of the essential Neapolitar savours.’’ 

One may doubt whether, lacking serenity, he will be 
permanent. His bitterness against the evils of to-day—the 
politicians, the war-makers, the social parasites who are 
“cultured” and work not—is meat and drink to his own 
generation, the majority of which hungers in vain for 
leisure, for a sight of the South, for the glory of Italy. A 
future age may not comprehend this rankling sense of injus- 
tice, which may thus interfere with his prestige as a classic 
—but we are now too sympathetic, and share too many of his 
hatreds, to be super-critical. 

Mr. Machen is a good journalist because he writes 
clearly and simply, and, for some reason or other, makes 
us finish reading his articles. We may think that his god, 
Commonsense, is often an uncommon fool, a creature of 
shallow thought and indolent prejudice, but we read on and 
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As Earl Haig says: “This volume represents something 
much more than a mere assemblage of famous signatures. 
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The BRITISH 
LEGION ALBUM: 


With a Forewo:d 
by Earl Haig 


Produced in aid ef Field-Marshal Earl Haig’s 
appeal on behalf of ex-Service men of all 
ranks, to whose benefit will be devoted what- 
ever money this remarkable book may bring in. 


It stands for the personal tribute of the greatest in place 
and genius of many Nations to tke greatness of soul of 
those learned and unlearned millions who knew and dared 
enough to strike a blow for right and justice upon earth.” 
Original pictures in tone and colour, striking cartoons, 
signed musical scores, literary extracts and 

original thoughts are included in the pages of ” 
this priceless memento. 














The White 
Wilderness 





1. A. R. WYLIE 


Ready April 15th. 


This powerful book is a great literary per- 
formance, one that will stir the hearts and 
appeal to the imaginations of connoisseurs 
in fiction. Miss I. A. R. Wylie 7/6 
has surpassed even her own high 

standard as a writer. net 


~The White Wilderness ; 
GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 


Here is a graphic and stirring story from a 
pen that is powerful to portray scenes not 
readily pictured by the imagination, a fine 
romance, an epic of the sealers’ toil 7/6 
into which the author has woven his 
experiences aboard a sealing-vessel. net 


Wel sisacscdesesvecencat Out of Reach~--~; 
DAVID LYALL 


Here is a wholesome story, not the less 
thrilling because of that. The situations are 
dramatic, the staging clever and artistic, and 
the characters drawn with such precise 
knowledge of the types portrayed 6 
that they are alive with vivacity, 7/ 

energy, emotion, and charm. net 











ebvaseorecs The Wine of Nlusion; 
BRUCE BEDDOW : 


A brilliaat first novel 
(Now in its 3rd Impression) : 
‘A first novel of great power... many will 
undoubtedly hope that Mr. Bruce Beddow will 
write other stories in the days to come, for 
he has made an excellent start.’”—Courl 


Journal, * Exhibits consider- 7 6 
mae story-telling talent.”—Morning | 
‘ost. net 














M. FORREST 


Here is portrayed the riot of beauty offered by 
nature in the Australian landscape as well 
@s a happy sense of humour and the ability 
to tell @ eharming love story. A book 
that will charm by its exact presentation of 


alter with continents or vary 













human nature, which does not 7/6 
with climate. t 


ae sinslintianadbnesanenteatie The Stretton”; 
Street Affair 


WILLIAM LE QUEX 


“There is a splendid plausibility about this 
story, which races along at tip-top speed, 
and grips us from start to finish. 7 6G 
The mystery is excellently main- / 

tained.”—Daily Graphic. net 











ac eieacealcheipisetemaiim peel John i Dighton; 
Mystery Millionaire 


MAX PEMBERTON 


“A happily-conceived mystery story with an 
unusual motif... a plot satisfying in its 
wealth of incident and colour of settings.” 
—Aberdeen er wa . Lory whic’ 
should on no accoun _misse 

by lovers of fiction.”—Edinburgh 7/16 
Evening News. net 
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T. FISHER UNWINS 


Announcements 
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POINCARE: a Biographical Portrait 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON, Author of ‘ Peace- 
Making at Paris.’’ 7s. 6d. net. 


A temperament which has long been an enigma to the 
English mind is here revealed to the world in this illuminating 
and brightly written volume. The author has been for some 
time the Paris correspondent of the Times, and everyone 
should read this book if they wish to form an accurate judg- 
ment of the remarkable man who has played so big a part in 
Europe since the war. 

“Very interesting, very informative, and be it added, very 
opportune.”—Truth. 


THE DRAMA OF THE LAW. 


By His Honour Judge EDWARD PARRY, Author 
of “What the Judge Thought,’ ‘‘ Seven Lamps of 
Advocacy,” &c. 21s. net. 

His Honour Judge Parry’s new book is an intensely interest- 
ing treatise founded on the accounts of sensational trials of 
the past: the Tichborne Trial, the life and death of Charles 
Peace, a tale of Judge Jeffreys and the Bloody Assizes, some 
murder mysteries which have never been cleared up, and the 
tale of the “ Ducking Stool.” 








THE LIFE OF OLIVE SCHREINER 


By S. C. CRONWRIGHT-SCHREINER. [Illustrated. 

21s. net. 

The biography of this genius and pioneer of women’s free- 
dom will prove indispensable to all who admire her works 
and know the part she has played in present-day literature. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

“* We have seldom met with a biography in which the livin 
interest is from first to last so powerful.”—Birmingham Post, 

“. . . but they cannot beat this book for fascination or 
grip.”—The Observer. 

P : It stands apart from commonplace biography.”—Yorkshire 
‘ost. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES 
GREVILLE AND HENRY REEVE. 


Edited by A. H. JOHNSON, 21s. net. 


The letters of Charles Greville and Henry Reeve make 
special appeal to those interested in the doings of the early 
Victorians, They are spread over a period from 1839-1865, and 
deal with the ordinary gossip of Town axd Country, and the 
various critical moments in the history of those times. The 
remaining letters deal generally with political and social gossip 
of that ong es which will always remain a source of great 
interest to the readers of to-day. 

“One of the most piquant and enlightening of literary and 
political memoirs.”—Scotsman. 








ALL ABOUT SELENIUM. 


THE MOON ELEMENT: An 
Introduction to the Wonders of Selenium 


By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.Sc., F.Inst.P., 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Sir William Crookes.’’ 
10s. 6d. net. 
This book is written by one of the foremost authorities on 
the theory and putes application of Selenium, an element 
fraught with vast possibilities of future progress. Telegraphic 
pictures, Optophone reading, and Television are among the 
subjects dealt with, and practical instructions in the construc- 
tion and use of selenium cells are given. 


PROHIBITION INSIDE OUT. 


By ROY A. HAYNES. 10s. 6d. net. 

An unprejudiced history of the Prohibitionist movement to 
date. It is written in a manner which grips the attention and 
has been justly described as a thrilling and convincing 
chapter of hisfory. 








The Book for that “ Awkward Moment.” 


QUOTABLE ANECDOTES. 


Collected by D. B. KNOX. With wrapper Design 

by H. M. BATEMAN. 3s. 6d. net. 

A perfect boon to anyone suddenly called upon to “say a 
jew words.” Clever stories arranged in sections to meet the - 


needs of doctors, lawyers, clergymen, politicians, business men, 
speakers, &c. 


T. FISHER UNWIN LTD. 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2 
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enjoy the author’s company—often with a yawn. It is 
boring to hear that the world of to-day is degenerate, that 
the spirit of joy left England somewhen about the time of 
Elizabeth ; for such talk recalls the conversation of the 
clubs, and the bores who always buttonhole us when we are 
particularly depressed by the weather or the political situa- 
tion. Mr. Machen is inclined to overdo this old “stunt” 
of the golden days of thirty, forty, fifty, five hundred years 
ago. In one article after another it appears, like the con- 
ventional “sea-runs” in the Norse and Keltic folk-tales. 
Our exasperation may be due to the fact that these articles 
are read one after another in the book, whereas they should 
be, and originally were, scattered in the periodical Press. 
Mr. Machen has a hearty way with him, and a humorous 
and observant eye which informs a mind never weary of the 
pageant of passing events. In his description of old scenes 
and games, of personal adventures, of the flotsam and jetsam 
incidental to the daily life of his neighbour—and all the 
world is his neighbour—he is delightful and Dickensian. 
When he dogmatizes he tends to become ‘“‘ lowbrow,” which 
is equally as unpleasant as being “highbrow.” The pub- 
lisher is to be congratulated on the perfect production of 
this book. 
Ricwarp CHuRCH. 


THE BEST LIMERICK COMPETITION. 


The Five Authors of “ Shake-speares Sonnets.” By H. T. S. 


Forrest, 1.C.S. (Chapman & Dodd. 30s.) 


In 1594 or 1595 Shakespeare sent to his friend and patron, 
the Earl of Southampton, a batch of nine adulatory sonnets. 
Four of them, with arguments culled from Sidney’s 
“ Arcadia,” implored him to marry; three promised him 
immortality in verse ; one (29: ‘“‘ When in disgrace with for- 
tune and men’s eyes’’) described how swiftly a hypochon- 
driacal state was dispelled by the mere thought of so 
entrancing a peer; and the ninth, addressed to the ‘‘ Lord 
of his love,’ was an epistle dedicatory. 

Southampton was pleased; and since he knew three or 
four other young men who fancied themselves at a paper 
of verses, he instituted a competition. The rules of the 
contest were that all competitors should write on Shake- 
speare’s themes, treating each separately to the same number 
of sonnets, and copying the main thoughts. Merit would 
accrue from composing variations on the words of previous 
competitors, while extra marks would be earned by sly digs 
at, and overt parodies of, each other’s styles. 

There was a minor poet, good enough in many ways, 
but weak and pleonastic: he would, for instance, write such 


an absurdity as “ When I do count the clock that tells the“ 


time’’ (12), as though anybody ever saw a clock that did 
differently! There was a lawyer so obsessed by his pro- 
fession that he could scarcely compose a sonnet free of legal 
metaphor ; his verse sometimes grew clotted with attorney’s 
phrases. Thus in the set exercise “The Lover sorrowfully 
anticipates the loss of his Mistress’ affection,” he pulled off 
a veritable tour de force in ‘‘ Farewell, thou art too dear for 
my possessing” (87). A fourth was a humorist, who con- 
stantly scored the extra marks by gibing at others. He loved 
to guide his “ pupil pen ’”—it was his—into agreeable buf- 
foonery, as in that spirited burlesque “Who will believe 
my verse in time to come” (17), with its clumsy “ stretched 
metre,” and “intentionally absurd and flat-sounding ” ter- 
minal couplet, in which “ poetic license is strained to break- 
ing point by actually making a man live three times”’! Later 
on there was a Newcomer, and occasionally one or other of 
the poets would drop out of a round. 

Only once was there a trifling hitch. The poets were ill- 
advised enough to take for theme the patron’s desertion 
of their good company for bad. Shakespeare wrote “Full 
many a glorious morning have I seen ” (33); the Minor Poet 
evolved “They that have power to hurt” (94), and the 
Humorist ‘‘ Some say thy fault is youth, some wantonness” 
(96); in fact it was a series far above the average. But his 
Lordship was huffed, and, with some sharpness, made his 
one contribution to the collection: ‘’Tis better to be vile 
than vile esteem’d” (121). Thereupon the poets repented, 
and wrote such protestations as ‘‘Oh, never say that I was 
false of heart” (109), and “ Let me confess that we two must 
be twain ” (36). 


So the delightful, airy sport went on. Sometimes the 
rest diverted themselves with the foibles, literary and per- 
sonal, of the Minor Poet, Barnabe Barnes “(with absolute 
certainty).” Or the Lawyer, Wiliam Warner “(with practical 
certainty)” ; the Humorist, John Donne “ (with great proba- 
bility)” ; and the Newcomer, Samuel Daniel “ (probably),” 
would compete with Shakespeare on a theme such as “ The 
Lover solicits a second place in the favours of a light woman 
in love with another man,’”’ which engendered the ‘“ Wiil ” 
sonnets. Or they would vie with one another in a mosaic of 
catchwords. However, all games come to an end; so after 
some thirteen series and a few non-serial sonnets had been 
written, adjudged, and passed round among friends, they 
were put away in a drawer and forgotten. 

In 1609 a certain William Hall brought these sonnets 
to a publisher called Thomas Thorpe. Thorpe eagerly 
grabbed ; but, wishing to have it thought that all the poems 
were by Shake-speare, he altered the order so as to slur 
over, as skilfully as possible, the marked differences in style. 
He then composed his famous dedication, in which, by leav- 
ing a greater space between the W and the A of “Mr. 
W. H. ALL” than between any other two letters, he indi- 
cated, after the naif manner of cryptographers, that the 
only begetter of the sonnets was W. Hall. 

Thus Mr. Forrest, whom one must admit extremely 
ingenious, even if one thinks his ingenuity perverse. Cer- 
tainly he explains many things, more especially the 
“inequality” of the sonnets. Unfortunately, the book is 
heavy and repetitive, so that suggestive imagination is 
nipped in the bud. Too much is made of verbal likeness. 
We become confused as to whether a resemblance between 
two sonnets suggests that they were written by the same 
person or by rivals. At the same time, the book is full of 
much seductive comparative criticism. 

Though it is improbable that Mr. Forrest is right, his 
theory cannot lightly be brushed aside. But its validity ulti- 
mately depends upon two uncertain points—internal evidence 
and the psychology of creation. Thus it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Forrest did not present his theory as a work of art. Then 
maybe, if we could accept the theory of the impersonality 
of the sonnets, as Mr. Forrest does wholesale from Sir Sidney 
Lee; if we could forget Butler's strong arguments against 
any “patron” theory; if we could cast out Mr. W. H. 
from our hearts, we might ourselves all gain the utmost 
exhilaration from a Sherlock Holmes, nay, a Moby Dick 
pursuit with Mr. Forrest. 

Bonamy Dosriz. 


AN ENTERTAINING DIARY. 


The Journal of the Hon. Henry Edward Fox (Fourth and 
Last Lord Holland), 1818-1830. Edited by the Eart or 
ILcHESTER. (Thornton Butterworth. 25s.) 


However dull the Diarist may be, let him move in illus- 
trious circles and record even meagrely the day’s catch, and 
he will find an audience eager-eyed at every crust he flings. 
If the day he chronicles lies far in the obscurity of the past, 
his advantage increases: he has snatched the irrevocable 
opportunity. He lacks the coherence of the writer of 
memoirs ; but he is fresher, more actual ; his ink flows while 
the voices are yet ringing in his ear, before history has 
conventionalized their accents. He may scrawl down, on 
the evening of March 18th, 1802 :— 

‘* Dined at the B.’s. A very dull affair. We had, how- 
ever, asperges, a rarity at this season. Lady B. informed 
me that these, as well as the pommes de terre, were sent direct 
from the estate. Over the wine talked with a young Mr. 
Wordsworth—a pompous, conceited kind of young man, and 
a poet. He belongs to the new school of ranting, canting, 
Germanizing vapourists. One has to meet very odd people 
sometimes. .. . 

Had our imaginary Diarist, waiting some forty years, 
recorded the meeting in his memoirs, the vigorous spon- 
taneity of his judgment would have been impaired ; he would 
have presented the Bard conformably to the expectation of 
the cultured public. 

Henry Edward Fox enjoys the benefit of our interest in 
his times, but he could dispense with it better than some 
celebrated Diarists. For after passing the early days of his 
Journal—begun at sixteen, and worldly wise even then— 
we find ourselves becoming interested in this rather languid, 
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2nd edition of this important work called for before 
publication—Vol. II. (June 3rd, 1915-Aug. 18, 1916.) 


by MAURICE PALEOLOGUE (last French Ambassador 
to the Russian Court). 
Vol. I. (July 3, 1914, to June 2. 1915) still available. 
In large cloth gilt volume, with exclusive illustrations. 18s. net. 
“Cannot fail to be of value to the historian, but possesses also 
singular attraction for the general reader . . . a wonderfully vivid and 
finely drawn picture of Russian society during that poignant end 
catastrophic period.’—The Times. 


TMNT HUTCHINSON & CO. ITT 


THE CALL OF THE VELD 


LEONARD FLEM MING 


In demy 8vo, cloth, with 30 illustrations. 12s. 6d. 3 
Farm life, sports in the bush, adventures in Africa with wild animals, 
perilous exploits in the Boer War, a 300-mile trek—these are some of 
the remarkable experiences which lend a romantic glamour to a life- 
story graphically unfolded and of intense interest. 
TMNT =HUTCHINSON & CO. TITITITIITTTITN 


oie ee Vol. Ill. (1804-1805) of the 


FARINGTON DIARY 


by JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 
In large handsome volume, with 14 illustrations. 21s. net. 
Edited by JAMES GREIG 
The best diary since Pepys.—Evening Standard. ; 

The third volume of this important and remarkable diary includes, 
besides its characteristic personal touches, vivid allusions to three 
great historical events—the battle of Trafalgar, the death of Nelson, 
and the sing of Pitt. 

Vol, 1. (1798-1802), now in its 3rd edition, and Vol. II. (1802-1804), now 
in its 2nd edition still available. 


TMM HUTCHINSON & CO. _IlMINIMINNN 
UNWRITTEN HISTORY 


by COSMO HAMILTON 


Author of “Scandal” (ith Ed.), “Another Scandal” (3rd Ed.). 

In one large handsome volume, with illustrations. 18s. net. 
Personages figuring in this captivating work range from Queen Victoria 
to G. K. Chesterton, while intimate glimpses are included of Lord 
Roberts, Sir George Hutchinson, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Rudyard 
Kipling, Clare Sheridan, &c. 


HITTIN HUTCHINSON & CO. TTT 
GO TO THE ANT 


by EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 


Author of “Messmates,” 
An authoritative nature work. 


TTT, HUTCHINSON & CO. TTT 


LADY SUFFOLK “cikcié* 


CIRCLE 
by LEWIS MELVILLE, author of “ Nell Gwyn.” 


A _ large handsome volume with a coloured frontispiece by KITTY 
SHANNON (Mrs. Keigwin) and many other illustrations. 18s. net. 
Lady Suffolk’s friends and correspondents included such distinguished 
mames as Swift, Pope, Gay, Horace Walpole, Lord Chesterfield, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, and three Prime Ministers, Pelham, 
Grenville, and Pitt. 


THT HUTCHINSON & CO. TINIE T 





























MEMORIES AND MUSIC 


by SIR DAN GODFREY 


In large handsome volume with 20 illustrations. 18s. net. 
Sir Dan Godfrey, himself a celebrity, has known nearly all the best 
known musicians and artists of his time, and relates many amusing 
anecdotes about them. 


NIMTTTITM Th HUTCHINSON & — CO. TTT 


SPORT aAND SERVICE IN ASSAM 
AND ELSEWHERE 
by Lt.-Col. ALBAN WILSON, D.S.O. 
In large handsome volume. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
With an introduction by R. B. Marston. _ 
MOTT TTT 4UTCHINSON —& CO. FITITTTINII 
ANCILLA’S SHARE 


ANONYMOUS 


In one large handsome volume. 18s. net. 
This anonymous author has made a close study of this problem— 
perhaps the most important now confronting our statesmen to-day—and 
her pleas for and defence of her own sex will earn for her the sincere 
gratitude of the many women who have this great cause so deeply 
at heart. 
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Chronicles of a Russian Family 
By SERGEI AKSAKOV. 12s. 6d. net. 
Translated by M. C. BEVERLEY. Introduction by PRINCE 
D. 8. MIRSKY. A book probably unique of its kind in litera- 
ture. Part One contains one of the finest love stories in 
modern literature; Part Two, the autobiography of a poy. 
“Tf I were pressed to name what literary works Aksakov 
approaches nearest, I would name The Book of Ruth and the 
second half of the Odyssey.”—From the Introduction. 


Gesta Romanorum (Monks? Tales) 


Translated by CHARLES SWAN. 12s, 6d. net. 
New Impression. Preface by Dr. E. A. BAKER. A 
fourteenth-century collection of short stories, which have 
served as a quarry for great authors from Boccaccio to Schiller, 
giving @ remarkable picture of the ideas and ideals of the 
period. 


Heltodorus’ Aethiopian Romance 


Translated by THOMAS UNDERDOWNE, 1587. 1s. 6d. net. 
This charming romance is the oldest and by far the best of 
the Greek Romances of love and adventure. “The translation 


= this work one of the classics of the language.”—Morning 
‘ost. 


Medicine, Magic & Religion 
By W. H. R. RIVERS, F.R.S. 10s. 6d. net. 
Preface by Prof. G. ELLIOT SMITH. The first world-wide 
survey of the ways and the thoughts of primitive medicine- 
men and magicians; with a chapter on Medicine and Mind. 


The Nature of Laughter 


By J. C. GREGORY. 10s. 6d. net. 

A study of the humanization of laughter, with many refer- 

ences to and quotations from the theories of Plato, Hobbes, 

Eastman, Max Beerbohm, Bergson, Baudouin, Coleridge, Freud, 
Meredith, Darwin, Hazlitt, &c. 


Evolution & Eugenics 
By Prof. S. J. HOLMES. 12s. 6d. net. 
“Written in easy language for laymen, but full of ripe 
learning and exact knowledge. We commend his book to 
biologists as well as to the wider public for which it was 
written.”—Times Literary Supplement. Treats of Birth Control, 


Heredity, Infant Mortality, Degeneration, and many other 
subjects. 


Individual Psychology 
By ALFRED ADLER. 18s. net. 
Treats of such phenomena as Insomnia, Hallucination, Homo- 
sexuality, Neuralgia, and Prostitution in the light of his 
leading idea, “the desire for superiority.” A classic in this 
branch of medical psychology. 


The Philosophy of Music 


By WILLIAM POLE, F.R.S., Mus.Doc. 10s. 6d. net. 
Introduction by EDWARD J. DENT. Supplementary Essay 
on Acoustics by HAMILTON HARTRIDGE, M.D. A new edition 
of this classic of musical criticism. The two supplementary 
—— explain the new developments in musical theory and 
practice. 


The History of Pianoforte Music 
By HERBERT WESTERBY, Mus.Bac. 12s. 6d. net. 
With musical Illustrations, Bibliography, Composers and 
Subjects Index. In four Parts, The Music of the Harpsichord 
and Clavichord, The Classic Period, The Romantic Period, Era 
of Nalional Music. “ Indispensable to any serious pianist.”-- 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Judaism and the Beginnings of 
Christianity 

Essays illustrating early Jewish history. Includes an Intro- 
duction, by Dr. Cohen;The Apocalypses, by Prof. F. C. Burkitt; 
The Jews of Babylon, by Elkan N. Adler;The Significance of 


Pharisaism, by R. Travers Herford; and Josephus, by H. St. 
John Thackerary. 5s. net. 


Earlv Buddhist Monachism 


By Prof. SUKUMAR DUTT. 10s. 6d. net. 
Traces the evolution of the Buddhist monastery from the 
individual wandering ascetic to the complete, complex 
organization. ‘‘ Mr. Dutt has made a distinct contribution to 
Buddhist literature.’"—Times Literary Supplement. 


Islam at the Cross-Roads 


By DE LACY O’LEARY, D.D. 6s. 6d. net. 
The author boldly faces the difficult problem of the future 
relationship between Islam and Christendom “We can 
cerdiailly recommend this little book. The writing of it was a 
useful service to political thinking.”—Westminster Gazette. 


A complete list of the Spring Books of the Broadway House 
will be sent free on application. 








George Routledge & Sons, Ltd , 
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disenchanted, but keenly observant, and occasionally witty, 
young man. His warm friendships, his rather half-hearted 
love-affairs, interest us in themselves—or rather, they 
reveal the interesting personality at every turn of the 
phrase. 

He was educated at home, and thus failed to acquire 
the public school stamp of ready prejudice which has 
enabled so many eminent Englishmen to pass unpuzzled 
through life. He forms his own opinions with a freer selec- 
tion than most; not great or wise opinions, perhaps, but 
rather remarkably exempt from the satisfied cant of his 
day :— 

‘‘Lawg and Religions are necessary evils to keep society 
together, but any enthusiasm about either ends in oppres- 
sion and bigotry, and generally in the infringement of every 
social law.” 


This is prosy discontent with the results of men’s efforts 
to be just and good; but its indictment partially coincides 
with that of the most intuitive of English thinkers; Blake 
cried in fiery indignation :— 

“ Prisons are built with stones of law, brothels with 
bricks of religion.” 

That Napoleon should be his Hero (“ Now I care for 
nothing,’ he writes on hearing of his death), that his 
admiration for Byron should be emphatic, that he should 
find social life in Italy more congenial than in England—all 
this marks a difference of his point of view from that of his 
countrymen, and a certain hostility towards them. 
On returning for a short visit to England in 1829, after 
some years’ absence, he groans :— 

‘‘ What a deplorable country it is to exist in for those 
who do not feel strong ambition and who have not vast 
wealth! . . . Indeed I think, bad as the climate is, it is the 
least evil in the island.” 

But, then, he hates the lovely English countryside ; and, 
being lame, cannot even enjoy its physical diversions, so his 
verdict is hardly surprising. 

In the more animated, more cultured, more intelligent 
cosmopolitan society of Rome he improves as a Diarist. 
He forms his circle of friends and his habits. The circle 
is smaller, more intimate; the personages recur at shorter 
intervals; some of them play a dramatic part in his life, 
and he affords us the pleasure of the spectacle: if it is 
comedy of manners with Hortense, ex-Queen of Holland, or 
approaches cruel farce with the Countess Guiccioli, it 
becomes tragical (or at least tragical-comical-heroical- 
pastoral) with Lady Blessington and her d’Orsay. D’Orsay, 
the delicate blackguard, writes a libellous letter, an 
infamous letter, to Jane, Lady Westmorland, who, after 
previous entries, now flings upon the stage, every inch a 
tragedy queen :— 

“March 14th, 1828. . . . In the morning I had a head- 
ache, and remained in bed. . . . Lady Westmorland burst 
for an instant into my bedroom; this dreadful libel has quite 
unsettled her very unsettled understanding. She was dressed 
in deep mourning; the expression of her face was haggard 
and careworn, but wearing the most ghastly mad smile. 
She did not stay three minutes. All she said was rhapsody 
about the Divine interference in her behalf, which she says 
has manifested itself, supported her gpirits, and dictated 
her letters. She then abruptly interrupted herself, and said, 
‘For eighteen years have I suffered persecution, for eighteen 
years have I been reviled, ridiculed, and libelled. Who am I 
to thank for this? Lord Westmorland’ . . . and ‘Oh God!’ 
said she, falling on her knees by my bedside and praying 
earnestly, ‘may he feel it, as he should, bitterly in this 
world, but spare him, spare him from remorse and sorrow in 
the next.’ She then suddenly sprang from her knees, and 
talked on indifferent subjects, with the mock composure of a 
maniac, for a minute before she ruched back again. .. .” 
The young man was genuinely concerned; and it was, 

indeed, enough to dissolve the gallery in tears. However, 
a few months more and Henry Fox was studiously cutting 
Lady Westmorland. He is kinder on impulse than 
reflection. 

There is interest of one sort or another on every page of 
the Diary; and, as we have just seen, it rises at moments 
to the sublime; at least, to the kind of ghastly sublime 
which the great world—as opposed to the less fashionable 
portions of the universe—has to offer. 

F. W. Sroxoe. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Free Air. By Sinciairn Lewis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Certainly Mr. Lewis seems to survive the publication 
of his earlier books in this country and a small amount of 
the gilt of novelty remains. The present novel has nothing 
of that power of solid building which gives value to “ The 
Trail of the Hawk,”’ for instance. It is, in fact, a buoyant 
variation on a well-worn, slender theme of romance on the 
open road. Milton Dagget, a garage mechanic, sets out in 
a rickety little car, “a mechanical flea,’ in pursuit of the 
golden girl of the Rolls-Royce, over prairie and mountain 
road to the blue Pacific, where all class differences are hap- 
pily solved by matrimony. Adventurous delays, and tramps, 
and characters of the O. Henry type, help to pad out a 
rather tenuous plot. A critic resident in the Older World 
cannot properly weigh such a book, for the American dialect 
is still sufficiently bewildering in its revival of old English 
words, and the bouncing vitality of American maidenhood, 
in fiction at any rate, must as yet remain a matter for com- 


plete wonder. 
* * * 


The House of Prophecy. 
; Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 

An accomplished author is tempted to create difficulties 
for himself, as the juggler balances additional orange, knife, 
or plate. Mr. Cannan, with a quadrilateral problem, goes 
one better than the loves of the triangles, without, however, 
completely realizing the drawbacks. The girl, Matty, is 
engaged to Melian Stokes, a middle-aged philosopher new 
to a title and a pacifist imprisoned during the war; she is 
also loved by the frank Penrose, and by Sembal, a Jew 
whose strange, broken nature is not sufficiently realized 
for us. Despite, or because of, the plan of apparently bril- 
liant dialectics on which the given problem is worked out, 
the character of the girl is purely composite; the fact that 
she cannot make up her mind about her three lovers keeps 
the story eddying, and the charm by which she is enabled to 
engage three broadly contrasted minds has to be assumed. 
As she really ends where she began, one must presumably 
regard the problem as an attempt to circle the square. 
Although unsatisfactory in its lack of emotional values, the 
book, by its satire, occasional bitterness, and post-war philo- 
sophy, has compensating interests. 


By GILBERT CANNAN. (Ti:ornton 


* + * 
Tony. By STEPHEN Hupson. (Constable. 6s.) 


The tithe of pleasure deducible from this “ autobio- 
graphy of a scoundrel’’ will depend on the reader’s own 
mood at the time of reading, for, apart from the personal 
question of propriety, or even taste, it may well be argued 
that the method of narration used is technically wrong: the 
easy smoking-room manner is all very well for anecdote or 
episode, but a direct method of address, when couched in the 
unimaginative slang of modern ennui, quickly loses effect. 
The successive, vague intrigues of Tony neutralize each 
other and become no more provocative than the respectable 
recollections of sportsmen to the mere layman. There is 
no compensating scintillation in the smart set which we 
are priviliged to meet in London, Paris, and on the Riviera. 
Without the indefinable Gallic touch, cynicism becomes 
mere pedantry, and the immorality of Tony is more forgiv- 
able than his essential dullness. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Eemeigess. By R. Travers Herrorp. * (Allen & Unwin. 
. 6d. 

This is a scholarly and learned work, German rather than 
English in its thoroughness. The writer starts from the 
now generally admitted position that the New Testament 
writers dwell mainly on one aspect of Pharisaism ; and that, 
unless this one-sidedness is corrected, a mistaken impression 
of the Pharisaic movement as a whole is given The diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that “ the real and only trve source of 
information as to the Pharisees, the Rabbinical literature, 
is not easily accessible, even to those who can read their 
Hebrew Bible, and is a sealed book to those who read only 
Greek or their mother-tongue.’’ In a larger sense than that 
of our Articles, ‘‘ the Old Testament is not contrary to the 
New’’: if the Church had cut herself off from Judaism as 
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A Fine Story 


THE ORDEAL 
OF JULIA BRISTOWE 


By PETER WARREN 


‘*Mr. Warren surprises us at once with his daring 
and with his artistic probity ... the proud, self- M EDICI PRIN’ | ‘S 
immolating girl and the very boyish, very sensitive young 
man... are an exasperating, fascinating pair.”—Zimes. 

‘The author has handled his theme with dexterity 


and has succeeded in investing his story with genuine 
interest. He has called to his aid at least three finely- 








“THE PERFECTION with which this Medici 
Process reproduces the forms, the colours and the 





staat : touch of painters is little short of amazing.’’—Zimes. 
drawn characters, the most convincing and attractive of oat . 
the trio being the heroine herself, Julia Bristowe.”—Daily SOME 260 Medici Prints representing the work of over 
Telegraph. [Price 7s. 6d. net.] 100 Great Masters of all Schools have already been 
published and the series is continually being enlarged. 
Every print is illustrated in the Society’s Complete 
SONGS OF FIELD AND FARM . Abr. : 


Catalogue, 1s. post free. 
Many of the Society’s publications are particularly suit- 


By DOUGLAS ENGLISH 





“The majority of these verses have already delighted able for Easter Gifts and Presents at Confirmation. 
true country-lovers, in the pages of Punch. They are 
from the pen of a gifted and graceful writer to whom a 
birds, beasts and country have been a life-interest. 
[Price 3s. 6d. net.] EASTER CARDS 
In response to many requests, the Society has this year 
CLASSICS OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE — s oe of beautiful and dignified Easter 
reeting Cards. Price 1s. each. A prospectus of the 
A DEFENCE OF LIBERTY . series may be had on request. 
AGAINST TYRANTS 


ee a 
A translation of the Vindicie contra Tyrannos by 
Junius Brutus. With an Historical Introduction by 


H. J. LASKI, M.A. 


Visitors to the Society's Galleries are cordially welcome 























“A translation of one of the most celebrated controversial a 
works of the Reformation. ... Mr. Laski’s lengthy introduction 
is an ee vag rer — upon .. . the gradual emergence of 
democratic ideals.”—Observer. > 2 ° 

2 I ape piece of writing. REN Fe -* the great tradition The Medici Galleries, 
of English literature....A that influenced events.” 

[Price 8s. 6d. net..] Spectator. 7, Grafton Street, W.1. 
Also at 63, Bold Street, Liverpool, and 

G. BELL & SONS, LTD., Portugal Street, W.C.2 121, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The following pamphlets on various aspects 
of the League’s work are now available: 


INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 
THE CONSTITUTION AND ORGANISATION O 
THE LEAGUE 
THE QUESTION OF MINORITIES 
HEALTH ORGANISATION 
THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION OF AUSTRIA 
Price 3d. net each 
Published by 


ONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
MMMM 9-42 ORANGE ST. W.C2MmM MMM 


DON’T LET THE LIFE-BOAT SINK! = 9 
™ For want of YOUR Help 5/ _ 
TO COMPLETE IT. 








To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE 
We need this year 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
During 50 weeks we have received 
656,755, ' 
We must get 343,245 MORE. 
Will you be “One in a Million” and 
. send your 5/- TO-DAY? 





LORD HARROWBY, 


GEORGE F, SHEE, M.A. 
Honorary Treasurer, 


Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House,22, Chariag Cross Goad, ‘London, W.C. 2, 
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completely as she wished to do and thought she had done, 
“it is conceivable that she would have amalgamated com- 
pletely with the religions of the Gentile world.’”’ If St. Paul 
transformed the Christian communities into a world-Church, 
it was the leaven of Pharisaism in it which retained the 
consciousness of the religious distinction between the Church 


and the world. 
* . 


The Life and Times of Cleopatra, Queen of t. By 
ARTHUR WEIGALL., New and Revised Edition. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 21s.) 


The public has shown good sense in demanding a new 
edition of Mr. Weigall’s entertaining romantic novel about 
Cleopatra, which originally appeared before the war. Mr. 
Weigall has a lively style and handles his authorities with 
considerable freedom, never hesitating to contradict anybody 
and everybody who has written on the subject before. The 
picture he draws of Cleopatra romping about with her 
children in the royal nurseries at Alexandria is melting in 
the extreme, and the spectacle of her being “ misled”’ by 
that old rip Cesar is highly painful. On the whole, Mr. 
Weigall follows Ferrero more closely than anybody else, but 
properly reserves to himself the novelist’s liberty of action. 
The atmosphere he creates is as likely to be generally true as 
not, and the interest of the narrative never flags. 

* * 


The Morality of Birth Control and Kindred Sex-Subjects. A 
Handbook of Moral Pathology for Clergy. Ministers, and 
Social Workers. By A PRIEST OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
(Bale & Danielsson. 10s. 6d.) 


This book is dedicated to the members of the Conference 
on Christian Politics, Economics, and Citizenship who shall 
study the question of Birth Control. The main question 
with which it is concerned is whether birth control is sinful 
per se. The author reaches the sensible conclusion of the 
Bishop of Birmingham that “ Morally as well as eugenically 
it was right for people in certain circumstances to use 
harmless means to control the birth-rate. . . .’’ The route 
by which this wise verdict is reached is an exasperating one, 
but that is probably the fault, not of the author, but of his 
opponents. Those who hold that birth control is sinful 
because, for instance, of the story of Onan in Genesis, will 
find the logic of this theologian hard to combat, and it is 
to a special audience of that -kind that the book is addressed. 


* * ” 


The French Revolution in English History. By PHILIP 
ANTHONY Brown. With an Introduction by Prof. GILBERT 
Mvcrray. (Allen & Unwin. 7s 6d.) 

A Short History of the French Revolution. By I. HuTcHin- 
sON HumpuHrys. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d.) 

Both these books have considerable merits. Mr. Brown 
was not yet thirty years old when he was killed in the war. 
His book shows that he might have become a historian of 
marked ability, for it is not unworthy of standing side by 
side with Mr. Gooch’s “ Germany and the French Revolu- 
tion.”’ It gives an excellent account of the immediate 
effects of the Revolution upon England. Mr. Humphrys’s 
work is rather of the nature of a text-book ; it should prove 
extremely useful, for it gives a clear, concise, and well- 
written account of the course of the Revolution. 

* * * 


The Bagiieh Catalogue of Books for 1923: 87th Year of Issue 

(** Publishers’ Circular.” 15s.) 

“The English Catalogue’”’ may fairly claim to be the 
guide, philosopher, and friend of the book-lover. From the 
present issue he will find that the works published in 1923 
exceeded those of 1922 by more than 1,400, and came within 
100 of the highest year on record—1913. Fiction showed 
the remarkable increase of 556 works, and, as before the 
war, stood at the head of the list. Another feature of 1923 
was the popularity (from the point of view of the publisher) 
of “limited editions.’’ 

- * > 
Benham’s Book of Quotations. By W. Gurney BENHAM. 

(Ward & Lock. 15s.) 

The previous edition of this invaluable book of reference 
was entitled “Cassell’s Book of Quotations.” It has been 
entirely revised and greatly enlarged. The index, by which 
this kind of book must stand or fall, is admirable. 


* * * 


Debrett’s House of Commons and Judicial Bench, 1924. 
(Dean. 20s.) 


This useful book, now in its fifty-third year, contains a 
complete list of Members of the present Parliament with 
biographies, an abridged Peerage, besides full information 
regarding Judges, Recorders, Magistrates, &. 











THE REPARATION COMMISSION 





Statement of Germany’s Obligations under 
the heading of Reparations, etc., 
at 30 April 1922. 2s, 
at 31 Dec. 1922. 2s, 


Agreements concerning Deliveries in Kind 
to be made by Germany. 1922. Is, 3d. 


Official Documents. Relative to the amount 
of Payments to be effected by Germany under 
Reparations Account. 
Vol. I. 1 Mayigz21to1 July 1922. 3s, 6d. 
Second Part 1923. Is. Od. 


Report on the work of the Reparation 
Commission from 1920 to 1922. 1923. 5s. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 





Unemployment Benefit in aid of (A) Wages 
on Relief Work or (B) Wages in Industry. 
Memorandum. 3d, 


Report on Unemployment Insurance to 
July 1923; with a short account of the Out-of- 
Work Donation scheme. (Nov. 1918 to March 
1921) and Appendices. 3s. 


Out- Workers in Relation to Unemployment 
Insurance. Report of the Committee appointed 
to consider the position of 


Decisions given by the Umpire on Claims to 
Benefit. 


6d. per copy. Subscription rate 7s. 6d. a year. 


Claimants to Unemployment Benefit. 
Report on an investigation into the Personal 
Circumstances and Industrial History of 10,000 
Claimants. 5-10 Nov. 1923. 3s, 


Public Assistance. 

Report of the Committee on the Co-ordination of 

Administrative and Executive Arrangements for the 

Grant of Assistance from Public Funds on Account 

of Sickness, Destitution and Unemployment. 
Cmd. 2011. 4s. 


MISCELLANEOUS REPORTS 








Development Schemes in Great Britain. 
Report of the Development Commission for the 
year ended 31 March 1923. H.C. 129. 4s, 


Alcohol and its action on the Human Organism. 
By the Alcohol Committee of the Medical Research 
Council. 
2nd Edn. Revised and Enlarged. Paper. 1s. Od. 
Cloth. 1s. 6d. 
Soviet Russia. ™ 
Description of the various political units existing 
on Russian Territory with the Constitution of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, Two maps. |g, 


All prices are net. Postage extra. 








May be obtained directly from the Sale Offices of 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON : Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
28, Abingdon Street, S.W.1. 
MANCHESTER : York Street. 
CARDIFF : 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent. 
EDINBURGH : 120, George Street. 
BELFAST : 15, Donegall Square, W. 


or through any bookseller. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs, Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 





A_BRILLIANT MASTERPIECE 


SANCTIONS: A Frivolity 


By R. A. KNOX. 7s. 6d. net 
‘* The fun has a bite that puts it above frivolity.” 
—Morning Post. 
‘*Contains much humour and constant brilliant flashes 
of wit.”— Westminster Gazette. 








THE FINAL VOLUME 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
Edited by GRACE R. TRENERY. 6s. net. 


This book completes the famous and scholarly edition 
of Shakespeare’s Plays known as The Arden Shakespeare. 


CORSICA : The Scented Isle 
By D. ARCHER. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


A fascinating description of a lovely island. 


FOR LOVERS OF SUSSEX 


SUSSEX FOLK AND SUSSEX WAYS 
By J. COKER EGERTON. With an Intro- 
duction by Sheila Kaye-Smith. Illustrated. 

6s. 6d. net 
The third edition of a book which can never become 
out-of-date. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36, Essex Street, London, W.C.2 




















FROM A. M. PHILPOT’S LIST 


e 
Patrick Branwell Bronte 
By ALICE LAW, F.R.S.L., F.R.Hist.S. 
Miss Law has carefully sifted all evidence, some of it new, and 
claims that Emily Bronté’s brother wrote at least the greater 
part of “ Wuthering Heights.” A startling vindication. 
Siw illustrations, with a portrait of Patrick Branwell geo 

. ne’ 


7 . 
A Popular History of English Poetry 
By T. EARLE WELBY. 
The es | one-volume history of English poetry up to the present 
day. he fullness of a textbook without its dryness; with 
humerous unhackneyed quotations. 
“Sound and catholic.”—EDMUND GossE. 


SELECTED PAPERS ON 4 
Anthropology, Travel and Exploration 


By Sir RICHARD BURTON, K.C.M.G. 
Edited with Occasional Notes by N. M. PENZER, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
A collection of rare papers by the great Oriental traveller which 
will delight both the expert and the general reader. 

sae Demy 8vo. 15s. net 
Edition de Luxe, 100 numbered copies. £1 11s. 6d. net 


P ee e e 

assions and Pinpricks 

By CAROLA PROSPERI. 

Stories of modern life in Italy. The first translation from the 


work of this famous Italian writer. ‘“ Contains all the stuff of 
life.”"—Cassell’s Weekly. 


“A singularly complete picture of the Italian point of view.”— 
Scotsman. 7s. 6d. net 


«x The Sorrows of a Fat Man , 


4. 
By HENRI BERAUD (Prix Gencourt, 1922) 
The humour of this Epic of the Adipose is altogether & 
new. ‘All Britain will soon be laughing at the funniest 
& book of the year.”—Daily a, 
Illustrated by TONY CASTLE. 6s. net 


Two Men (Manson : Smith) 


In this, the second volume of our series of TRUE LIFE 
STORIES, two men of contrasting character tell uae e 
's. 6d. 









































5s. net 
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A. M. PHILPOT Ltd., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C.1 
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A REMARKABLE ~ 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. , 


3. We superintend the upkeep, classification,. cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries, 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 
350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
"Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By appointment to H.M. the King 





CIMA MAF 0IAF OMAFA DAD WIAA IAS 


IIIA GEDA DIG PAA PIA GAG INA 















ORDER NOW 
GERMAN BOOKS 


MEOLENHOFF & CO., AMSTERDAM, ROKIN 44 
(Dutch and Conti tal Book Storeh ) 


At Lowest Prices. 
Largest Steck of Dutch, German, French and other foreign 
Literature. : 



























For cleanmeg Sitver Electro Plate &c 


“Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere G U/- 2/6 & 4/6. 






Born 1788, died 1824 


& THE OXFORD BYRON : 
we Following the text of the 1867 edition which was & 
> collated with the original MSS. With Byron’s 9 

$2 ~=Prefaces and Notes and a portrait. IntheOXFORD ¥F 

% POETS and OXFORD STANDARD AUTHORS ,°% 

£eries, in cloth and in leather bindings, from 7/- net, @ 
and 4/- net. A Miniature Edition on Oxford India 
paper in 4 vols. in case and in 2 vols. without case. § 


SELECTED POEMS 4 
In the WORLD’S CLASSICS and OXFORD 3 
POCKET POETS. From 2s. net. Separate 


poems, plain text or with notes, are also published. 
From 6d. 


TRELAWNY’S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE LAST DAYS OF SHELLEY 
AND BYRON. 


, With an introduction by Edward Dowden. In 
pg the Oxford Miscellany Series. 3s. 6d. net 


$§ MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON BYRON *8 
%. In the Oxford Plain Texts Series. 6d. & 


, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


ADVICE TO TRUSTEE INVESTORS. 


investment that he wants. And, having settied 

that matter, he will do well always to buy what 
appears the best of that class, even at the cost of some 
diminution of income. Advice comes in most usefully 
in helping him to judge which is the best in the class he 
has decided to favour. We will endeavour this week to 
give our readers some assistance of this kind in the field 
of gilt-edged investments, 


E, VERY man must choose for himself the class of 


There is, first of all, the choice between long-dated 
securities, where the investor is certain of the same 
money income for many years; short-dated securities, 
where the investor is certain of the return of his 
capital in full at an early date; and optionally redeem- 
able securities, where the investor is liable to be paid off 
either soon or late at the option of the borrower. The 
following are typical long-dated securities. For the sake 
of clear summary the interest yields (which allow for 
accrued interest included in the price and for loss or 
profit on redemption) are given in groups, which are 
accurate for the individual securities within 1s. Detailed 
particulars of the railway securities were given in last 
week’s NaTION AND ATHENZUM :— 


Net Interest Yield 
8. b 

Funding Loan 
Conversion Loan ‘ae pres ake eee 10 
Local Loans 
L.C.C, 2. 3°/,, and 34°/, a — 13 
South Africa 4°/, (1943-63) .. 4 ose 13 
Nigeria 4°/, (1963) “a Sua We Bae 15 
Bank of England Stock _... ae sie 17 
G. W.R. ebentures 
L. and N.E.R. ma 16 
L. M. and Ss, oe eee eee 
Southern Railway ., ” 
Ditto Guaranteed Stocks ... 18 
Ditto First Preference a (non. cum. ) 0 
India 3°/, and 34$°/, Stocks .. e ..7 


We think that the investor in this class would do 
best to take the middle of the list and to leave both 
extremities alone. In the case of the Railway Preference 
Stocks and the Government of India Stocks, the investor 
is giving away too much in respect of absolute security 
for the sake of the extra yield. On the other hand, 
Bank Stock and the Railway Debenture and Guaranteed 
Stocks are as good as any man can ask for security, and 
it scarcely seems worth while to sacrifice } to $ per cent. 
per annum in income for the sake of the extra-gilt of 
British Government and London County Council Stocks. 
The Colonial Stocks mentioned above appear to be pre- 
posterously over-valued. South Africa 4 per cent, stands 
at nearly the same price as Funding Loan 4 per cent. 
Nigeria Stock (which has no British Government 
guarantee) yields about the same as London and North- 
Eastern Railway Debentures. It seems strange that 
there should be investors who prefer the former. 


The typical short-dated securities are :— 
Net Interest Yield 


5°/, National War Bonds due 1927 
a due 1928 
Ditto a9 1929 
War Loan 3}4°/. due 1928 . ee 
Exchequer Bonds due 1930. 
Metropolitan 34°/, due 1929 
India 54°/, due 1932 . 
Queensland 54°/, (1926- 1929) 


It may be presumed that the investor in this class either 
attaches importance to being able to realize his holding 
without material risk of capital depreciation within the 
next three or four years, or believes (as well he may) 
that the combined effects of trade-revival, housing 
schemes and the like, high income tax, and diminished 
savings are likely to raise the rate of interest (and, 
which is the same thing, diminish the price of long-dated 


securities) in the near future, thus giving him better 
opportunities than exist now of exchanging into a 
permanent investment. Such an investor had better 
avoid half measures, and plump for National War Bonds 
due 1927 ; for a small difference in interest yield is of far 
less importance in a short-dated than in a long-dated 
security, and should not divert him from his main pur- 
pose. Next after this, the 3} per cent. War Loan 
(1928) and the 3} per cent. Metropolitan Stock (1929) 
have substantial attractions. For those who are not 
afraid of possible developments in India, the India 54 
per cent. 1932 Stock is much preferable to the long- 
dated Government of India securities. 


The intermediate securities, where the borrowing 
authority has a considerable latitude as to the exact 
date of redemption, are as follows. The pair of dates, 
given in brackets after each security, indicate the period 
within which the borrower can exercise his option to 
redeem,—he can redeem at any time after the first date, 
but not later than the last date. The net interest yields 
are worked out on the hypothesis least favourable to the 
investor. 

Net interes Yield 
8. * 
5°/, War Loan (1929-47) .. «. .«. 4 16 
5'/, South Africa (1933-43) ... ren «so @~£°%8 
5°/, Australia (1935-45) jie eae 4 19 
5) Victoria (1932-42) see ee 5 O 
5°/, Southern Rhodesia (1934-49) ... a a 
In this class there can be little doubt as to which is to be 
preferred. Our own War Loan is surely better than 
any of the Colonial Stocks. The additional income 
obtainable from the latter is negligible, and the addi- 
tional period before the right to redeem comes into force 
is very short. It is remarkable that Southern Rhodesia 
—a place in the middle of Africa with a few thousand 
white inhabitants and less than a million black ones— 
can place an unguaranteed loan on terms not very 
different from those of our own War Loan. One of the 
surest pieces of advice which can be given to trustees at 
the present time is to avoid Colonial Stocks, the prices 
of which are far nearer to those of our own Government 
and other home gilt-edged securities than the permanent 
facts of the situation are likely to warrant. 


The exchange from 5 per cent. War Loan into the 
new 44 per cent. stock (1940-1944), which has just been 
offered by the Treasury, supplies a stock which is neither 
long nor short, giving a net interest yield (at present 
prices) of about £4 13s. We dealt with this offer in last 
week’s Nation AND ATHENZUM. Compared with other 
stocks, it does not seem to offer to the investor any 
particular attractions, and we prefer the 5 per cent. War 
Loan. 


There remains one other British Government 
security, not yet mentioned, which is the best of all for 
those investors who have not already secured their 
quota,—namely, National Savings Certificates. A certi- 
ficate (of the third issue, which is now current) costs 
16s. At the end of the first year 3d. interest is added, 
and thereafter interest is added at the rate of 3d. for 
each complete period of four months up to the end of the 
tenth year, when a bonus of 1s, is given, making a total 
of 20s. after six years, and 24s. after ten years. The 
interest and bonus are free of income tax, and no men- 
tion of these certificates need be made in any Income 
Tax Return. No individual may hold (in general) more 
than 500 certificates; but, since the certificates can be 
registered in the names of children, a family man can 
secure altogether a substantial holding. The rate of 
interest works out, if the bonds are held for the full ten 
years, at nearly £4 3s. per cent. free of tax, equivalent 
to about £5 7s. per cent. subject to deduction of tax. 
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